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M* I TELL you A story of a “cup of cold 
water,” and its result? A chaplain, 
working in a very dangerous battle zone saw 
a soldier in a foxhole who seemed to be suf- 
fering, and perhaps dying. At the risk of his 
life, the chaplain crawled over to the foxhole 
and asked the soldier if he could help him, 
or read to him. The soldier said: “Give me 
a drink.” The chaplain crawled back over 
the dangerous way and brought back the wa- 
ter and gave it to the boy. Then he pulled 
out his testament and asked if he might read 
to him. The soldier said, “If there’s anything 
in that Book that made you do what you 
have just done for me, for God’s sake read it.” 

As we all know, there is a great deal in 
“that Book,” as the man called it, to make 
us do what we do, provided we take it seri- 
ously enough. To me this incident is a strik- 
ing illustration of the fact that nearly every- 
thing we do or say provides a test of whether 
religion makes a difference to us. One night 
[ heard a Catholic priest, speaking on the 
radio, make a remark which impressed me 
very much, and with which I agreed. He 
said he thought that deeds, not creeds, are 
the heart of the Christian religion. I thought 
how many acts and words of Jesus support 
that belief. 

It is an unfortunate thing that too many 
of us have the opinion that only important 
crucial deeds count when performing our 





A CUP OF COLD WATER 


Christian duties. A Christian writer, George 
MacDonald, said: “If instead of a gem or 
even a flower, we would cast a lovely thought 
into the heart of a friend, we would be giving 
as an angel would do.” Jesus gave great at- 
tention to little things in his parables—the 
‘“widow’s mite,” the “cup of cold water to a 
little child,” the “grain of mustard seed.” 

American Red Cross leaders impress upon 
their soliciters that they would rather have 
one hundred people give one dollar each, 
than to have one person give one hundred 
dollars. It means that more people want to 
help. 


Nor LONG AGO I read a story full of mean- 
ing for me. A gentleman was appointed to 
tutor a young prince, and the first thing he 
did when he took charge was to pin a bow of 
royal purple ribbon on the little boy’s coat. 
When the prince asked him why he did it, he 
said, “It is to remind you when you look at 
it that you are of royal blood, and help you 
to refrain from saying or doing anything 
not royal.” 

We Christians wear no such purple rib- 
bon, but we can show by our deeds whether 
or not we are living by the teachings of 
Christ. And we have our Bibles, our prayers, 
and our acts of devotion to help us refrain 
from deeds that are out of keeping with our 
faith. 

—(Mrs.) Ottve Wetiinc GRACE 
Detroit, Michigan 
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“Wonderful Samples” 
« Thank you, editors of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire one and all, for the remarkable copy 
of August 5, 1950. I look forward to each 
issue of the magazine, but this is “super,” 
and with emphasis. The articlaon “I Am 
Disturbed about My Church” voices my 
convictions and my feeling so strongly 
that I wonder how the author found out 
my inner reactions. Dr. Payne’s exquisite 
portrait of “Rebecca” is a classic and 
should be shared with every woman who 
has not seen her. The news about our 
missionaries in Korea, the thrilling story 
of Mr. Vander Meer, the heartwarming 
description of what went on at Grinnell, 
are all wonderful samples of propaganda 
for Presbyterian readers—not forgetting 
Kirkridge. Congratulations and blessings 
on your work, —ELIZABETH N. BARRETT 
Katonah, N.Y. 


“Kentucky’s Mountain Preacher” 
« The August Sth issue of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire was especially interesting to us be- 
ause of your story (““Kentucky’s Moun- 
tain Preacher’) about Sam Vander Meer. 
He is as fine as your article says and has 
worked miracles in his mountain com- 
munity. I wish more city people 
could know the mountain people of Mor- 
ris Fork and other communities like it. 
I'm very proud that many of them are 
my friends. ... Thank you for printing 
this article—the Vander Meers deserve 
the recognition, and their many friends 
will be pleased to read it. 
—Katuryn N. CONKLIN 
Belleville, N. J. 


“I Am Disturbed about My Church” 
« I just finished reading Alice Murdock’s 
“I Am Disturbed about My Church” 
P.L., August 5). Congratulations to her 
for writing the article and to you for 
printing it! I too am disturbed. As a 
Presbyterian minister’s wife, I have seen 
a great deal of lukewarm Christianity 
and non-concern about spiritual things— 
even among the clergy. . . . God's power 
is as great today as it ever was to change 
our life as well as our neighbor’s. Let us 
awake before it is too late. 

—Betty Ropcers 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


« It has been a long time since I have 
read an article which was as worthwhile 
as the one by Alice Murdock, “I Am Dis- 
turbed about My Church.” Perhaps she 
sits in the pew next to mine in our 
church, although I fear there are many 
Protestant churches like that one. . . . 
—S. J. KenNnepy 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


« I was interested in reading . . . “I Am 
Disturbed about My Church,” .. . I do 
not agree that the young people received 
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into our churches have no religious ex- 
perience. On the contrary, the interest 
shown in Westminster Fellowships and 
Summer Conferences indicates that the 
communicant classes and Sunday church 
school bring young people into a vital 
living relationship with Jesus Christ. 
—Frances M. Tatsot 


Elder, Bethel Presbyterian Church 
Plainfield, N. J. 


« I am sorry to have to say that I heart- 
ily agree with everything Alice Murdock 
has said in her article. She is not 
only giving a picture of her church but 
of the Presbyterian Church as a whole. 
Very few exceptions. 

I was born and raised a Scotch Presby- 
terian, daughter of the manse, and am 
glad my father never lived to see this day 
when the Church he lived and died for 
has become just a “glorified club.” Yes, 
we are perhaps wide awake on the social 
issues of our day, but have laid aside the 
spiritual. . .. More power to you, Alice 
Murdock, for having the courage to say 
what many Presbyterians have felt for 
years. —Mrs. J. HENRY STEVENS 

Corvallis, Oregon 


“Proudly Presbyterian” 
« One cannot fail to be impressed by the 
advertisements of Presbyterian colleges 
in PRESBYTERIAN Lire. Dubuque stresses 
its “positive Christian purpose.” Centre, 
Lafayette, Hastings, and Lindenwood 
boast that they are “Presbyterian,” as if 
that single word were sufficient to include 
all the virtues. And is it not? Macal- 
ester’s emphasis, as well as Carroll's, is 
on “training for Christian citizenship.” 
Davis and Elkins offers to its prospective 
students an atmosphere of “Christian cul- 
ture.” I like that. Utah’s Westminster 
considers the adjective “Christian” suffi 
cient. Emporia and Hanover have “a defi- 
nite Christian emphasis.” Alma is “the 
effective servant of the Synod of Mich- 
igan.” (It is, too.) Beaver offers voca- 
tional courses for Christian service. Mis- 
souri Valley lifts its head. throws out its 
chest. and tells the world that it is “proud- 
ly Presbyterian.” When I think of the 
quality and the spirit of our colleges and 
the rich spiritual contribution they have 
made to American life, I am “proudly 
Presbyterian,” too. 
—Wisur La Roe, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


Hymnals Needed 
The Old Greenwich Presbyterian Church 
is in need of fifty copies of the old Pres- 
byterian hymnal, no longer in print. If 
any of our readers wish to dispose of 
copies of the 1930 edition of “The Hym- 
nal,” published in 1895 and revised in 
1911, correspondence will be welcomed 
by the Reverend Stanert L. Dransfield, 
Stewartsville, R. D., N. J. 
—TuHE EpiTors 





you could talk to just a few 
of the many satisfied men 
and women who hold 
American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreements ... 
if you could see what it 
means to receive a regular, 
generous, guaranteed, lifetime income, 
with no financial worries, no invest- 
ment expenses attached ... 


YoU TOO would plan to enjoy the 
same comfort and protection in your 
old age—the same deep satisfaction of 
sharing in the American Bible Society’s 
single-minded, never-changing, 133- 
year-old work of making the Bible 
available to all the peoples of the world 
in all their many languages. 
YOU TOO would invest in American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreements, 
which provide generously for your own 
future financial security and at the same 
time help finance the Society’s great 
Christian Mission. 
LEARN MORE about this Annuity 
Plan, how it can be arranged to suit 
your own circumstances and 
needs, starting with as little as 
$100, and how it entitles you to 
certain tax exemptions. Write 
today for the important 
FREE booklet, “A Gift 
That Lives.” 
~orrecrsrscscccc-cr- INCOME 
| MAIL THiS COUPON ToOAY wiTHouT FAL! — ‘Qbaaiay 


! AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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EASY TO RAISE $25.00 TO $100.00 
with Famous Hudson Household and Gift items 


So many wonderful, useful articles—and so 
low priced—they ‘Sell on Sight.” Splendid 
profits for your treasury on every order. 


Successfully used by more than 9000 
& Women’s Groups all over the country 
HUDSON Products Corp. 61 East 11 st. 


Write AT ONCE for FREE catalog 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. DEPT. P-9 
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Now, with the Artiste, M. P. Moller brings pipe organ music 
within the budget of thousands of churches. If your church 
can afford any organ, it can afford the Artiste—made by the 
same craftsmen who have built many of the world’s great 
custom-built pipe organs. The Artiste conforms to standards 
of the American Guild of Organists, therefore, any experi- 
enced organist can play it! 

Above all, the Artiste meets the price of substitute instru- 
ments without sacrificing the thrilling beauty of true pipe 
organ music—the greatest voice of all! Before you purchase 
any organ, see and hear the Artiste! 








*Price slightly higher in the Far West. 
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Paul Payne’s editorial comment 
about hoarding (page 7) indicates how 
selfish stocking up for the future can dis- 
integrate an economy and cause needless 
suffering to others. The deterioration of 
morale that comes about through the 
greedy stockpiling of commodities sug- 
gests also the disintegration of the human 
soul that comes from spiritual hoarding, 
through trying to keep the best to one’s self, 

Once again we borrow from George 
MacDonald, in our opinion just about the 
most quotable Christian writer. “The 
heart of man cannot hoard. His brain or 
his hand may gather into its box and 
hoard, but the moment the thing has 
passed into the box, the heart has lost it 
and is hungry again. If a man would 
have, it is the Giver he must have: 
Therefore all that He makes must be free 
to come and go through the heart of His 
child; he can enjoy only its life. its soul, 
its vision, its meaning, not itself.” 

* * * 

We have had a pleasant exchange 
of correspondence with Miss Mary K. 
Martin of Rock Island, Illinois. In her 
first letter she enclosed a check to pay for 
renewing her subscription to Pressy- 
TERIAN LIFE... “which with its predeces- 
sor (The Presbyterian) has come to my 
home even before I was born in 65. 
never was it dishonored by using it to start 
a fire, no matter how short of kindling 
material we might have been.” In a subse- 
quent letter Miss Martin related how her 
family came to subscribe. 

“My father was a doctor in a small 
village. He also was a justice of the peace. 
and was often called upon to perform a 
marriage ceremony as there was no resi- 
dent minister available at that time. 

“One day in winter when the roads were 
covered with snow, he was called upon to 
go nine miles out in the country to marry 
a couple. After carrying my father around 
all day to visit his patients, our old horse 
was tired, and my father paid two dollars 
and a half to be taken to his destination. 

“After the ceremony the _bride- 
groom said, ‘Well, Doc, what do I owe 
you?’” Father replied, ‘Whatever you 
think it is worth,’ and the Benedict gave 
him fifty cents. My father had a great 
sense of humor, and he enjoyed telling 
this story. Perhaps what made the telling 
easier was that the next day he performed 
another ceremony, and the bridegroom 
gave him a generous fee and later the 
father of the bride gave him ten dollars 
which he turned over to mother who said 
when she received it, ‘Now I shall send 
for The Presbyterian.’ She did, and her 
name has been on your roll for eighty- 
seven years and will continue to be there 
as long as I live.” —R.J.C. 
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SHOP TALK 








Mrs. Olive Welling Grace, who 
wrote the frontispiece, was ninety- 
one on August 8, and lives in a con- 
valescent home in Detroit. “A Cup 
of Cold Water” was originally pre- 
pared as a devotion for her church 
group. 


Revival, awakening, New Life 
Movement—these and other names 
have been applied to the recurring 
surges of growth that mark the long 
story of Christianity. Usually led by 
persons of great vitality and ingenu- 
ity, these movements make exciting 
history in the series of three articles, 
by Frank S. Mead, beginning this 
issue, “Fire Under the Boiler.” 

Mr. Mead, a Methodist minis- 
ter, formerly editor of the Chris- 
tian Herald, now an editor with 
the Fleming Revell book com- 
pany, has made a hobby of 
studying revivals in this coun- 
try. His article in this issue cov- 
ers the colonial days; the second 
brings the story up to the dra- 
matic Billy Sunday, only yester- 
day; the third surveys the 
present scene, including the 
New Life Movement. 

With Janette Harrington’s ap- 
pointment as Secretary for Educa- 
tion and Publicity of the Board of 
National Missions, her name will no 














longer appear, as it has since Volume 
1, Number 1, on the masthead of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. Miss Harrington 
has done yeoman service as an editor 
of feature articles, and has _ herself 
written over a score of stories. 

In releasing Miss Harrington 
for full-time service with the 
Board, we at Presbyterian Life 
offer concrete evidence that we 
think National Missions mighty 
important. Some part of Miss 
Harrington’s new assignment 
will be to see that heartwarm- 
ing and informative articles 
dealing with National Missions 
find their place in Presbyterian 
Life. So we can assure readers 
that they will continue to see 
her by-line every now and then, 
and we hope often, in the fu- 
ture. 
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THE COVER 
The very last editorial job Miss 
Harrington did for PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire before her resignation in July 
was working with Mrs. Robert Sigler 





(pictured on cover), the two Sigler 
children, and photographer Larry 
Williams to produce “Mama Goes to 
School,” page 23. We'll miss Janette 
in this shop—and that’s our under- 
statement for the year. 


Cover Photo by Larry WILLIAMS 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

Toyohiko Kagawa, Christian 
leader of Japan, is touring the 
United States and Canada, 
speaking in 150 cities and towns 
before Christmas. Kagawa’s ad- 
venturesome career will be the 
subject of an article in the Sep- 
tember 30 issue. An article writ- 
ten by Kagawa, exclusively for 
Presbyterian Life, about our 
turbulent world of today and 
what to do about it, will appear 
October 14. 

The second of Frank Mead’s 
series, tracing revivals from the early 
days of the Republic to the Roaring 
Twenties, will be included in the 
September 30 issue. 

In the next issue, minister 
Alson Smith examines the tend- 
ency, abetted by commercial 
exploitation in the advertising 
and entertainment industries, 
to make sex the alpha and 
omega of human life. 
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Fellow Workers with God 


, ACCOUNT OF CREATION in Genesis 
made a great impression upon the 
Hebrew people. This impression was re- 
inforced in the Fourth Commandment. 
Both of these Biblical passages indicated 
that when God had finished his work of 
creation he rested from his labors. On 
this idea were based the strict Sabbath 
rules of the Jews. These traditions con- 
cerning the Sabbath brought Jesus fre- 
quently into conflict with the Jewish 
leaders. 

Jesus healed the paralytic at the pool 
of Bethesda on the Sabbath, and he told 
the man to roll up the mat on which he 
had been lying and go to his home. Jesus 
was breaking the Sabbath by his work ef 
healing, and the man was breaking the 
Sabbath by his labor of carrying his bed. 
So the critics charged. 

Jesus challenged his opponents by de- 
nying their basic position. The truth back 
of the Genesis account of creation is that 
when God had created the world he 
viewed what he had achieved much as an 
architect would view a finished building 
he had designed, or an artist look at a 
picture he had completed, or an airplane 
designer watch a trial flight. But God 
did not cease his activity when he had 
created the world. Jesus declared to his 
critics, ““My Father worketh even until 
now,”’ or, as the Revised Standard Version 
translates it, “My Father is still working.” 


W E ARE NOT TO THINK OF Gop as with- 
drawing from the created world to watch 
it operate guided only by the laws which 
he impressed upon its nature. God is still 
busy. We are to think of him as sending 
the rain and sunshine, providing the har- 
vests of field and orchard, as the source 
of life, and as maintaining the healing 
processes of the human body. God is still 
working in his world. God was busy even 
on the Sabbath, Jesus insisted. 

And Jesus added, “And I work.” In 
healing the paralytic, Jesus was a fellow 
worker with God. Should we not think of 
ourselves as working with God in our 
daily tasks? We can readily see that the 
physician is God’s partner in saving life 
ind nurturing health. But is not the 
farmer also God’s partner in his work of 
feeding the world? So is everyone who 
is producing goods that will minister to 
human health and welfare. The mechanic 
on the automobile assembly line is not 
merely bolting an engine in place or put- 
ting on a wheel; he is providing transpor 
tation for a doctor, or a minister, or a 


nurse, or a farmer, or a baker, or a milk- 








man, or some other person whose business 
it is to minister to human needs. How 
much we miss of the thrill of work when 
we think only of its drudgery and forget 
the service we are rendering to our fellow 
men. 

God reveals his wisdom and power in 
his work of Creation. 

The heavens declare the glory of God: 

And the firmament showeth his handi- 

work. 

So we reveal our character in the way we 
work. We show whether we are honest or 
dishonest, reliable or unreliable, consci- 
entious or unconscientious, selfish or un- 
selfish, co-operative or unco-operative. In 
these days, integrity in work is essential. 
A nut left untightened may cause a death. 
A defective part in a machine may mean 
a catastrophe. 

We have let the curse of Adam’s sin 
give us a wrong view of work. It is true 
that “in toil thou shalt eat,” for suste- 
nance must be wrested from the earth. 
But work is a creative activity. Cooking 
may be looked upon as drudgery, but not 
if we think that we are doing something 
to keep persons well and strong. Weeding 
is not mere drudgery, if we think of the 
harvest to be gathered to nourish our- 
selves and others. We need to keep the 
creative spirit in our work with both 
brain and brawn. 

Prayer—Our Father, we thank the 
for the world in which we live and for all 
its possibilities of creative work. Forgive 
our love of idleness. Teach us the joy of 
honest effort. Enable us to work with 
others and with thee for a world of peace 
and brotherhood. In Jesus’ name, Amen 





Scripture Readings 
First Day John 5:2-18. God at work in his 
world 


Second Day—Genesis 3:9-19. Man's needs are to 
be met by toil. 

Third Day: Exodus 20:8-11. Work comes befor 
rest 

Fourth Day: Exodus 31:1-11. Skill is God's 
gift 

Fifth Day: Proverbs 20:4-7. No planting 
harvest 


Sixth Day: II Thessalonians 3:6-15 The di 
of labor 


Seventh Day: Titus 1-14. Honest work a mart 
of a Christian 

Fighth Day: Nehemiah 4:15-2¢ Working to 
wether 

Ninth Day: Proverbs 6:6-11 The fruits ¢ 
azines 


renth Day: Amos 8:4-10. The penalty of dis- 


honesty and greed 

Eleventh Day: I Corinthians 3:10-15. The test 
of the Christian worker. 

] 

} 


Pwelfth Day: Act 32-35. Working to hel 
others F : 

rhirteenth Day ] es 5:1] -¢ The sin of prot 
cant 

fourteenth Dav I Corinthians 16:1-4. Sharing 
t} roit 1.) 
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Park Hays MILLER 
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Editerial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 








SELF-CONTROL VS. HOARDING 


The outbreak in Korea tested the power of the 
American people to exercise self-control. The man who 
phoned his grecer. “Send me a hundred pounds of 
sugar before those hoarders get it.” and the Los Ange- 
les wholesaler who advanced meat prices five cents a 
pound each day for a week—his reason, “Our people 
think this is going to be a long war. and we don’t want 
to be caught with low ceiling prices’—had enough 
counterparts to alarm the most vocal opponents of stat- 
ism into plumping for dictatorial control powers for 
the President. 

Thus while American boys were dying in Korea to 
preserve democracy against Communist aggression 
thoughtless, predatory American citizens on this side of 
the water were working to wreck the American econo- 
my. From the standpoint of the Communists, this was 
\ superb piece of team work. They have good rea- 
son to say, “Hail! comrade hoarder.” 

No doubt the hoarder told himself, “If I don’t grab 
the sugar, someone else will.” The truth is, if you do 
grab the sugar someone else will. for hoarding gathers 
momentum like a run on the bank. Everyone who starts 
doing it spreads the fever until people who would nev- 
er have thought of hoarding are stampeded into buying 
by the sight of the emptying shelves. 


In view of America’s mountainous stock piles of food 
accumulated under the parity program, it was a silly, in- 
excusable business. The shelves will be re-filled. But 
its effects may be disastrous. With the creation of arti- 
ficial short term scarcities. prices are sent soaring into 
dangerous inflationary heights. Millions of low income 
people will suffer. 


Before this is in print, controls may have arrived 
But controls are a costly solution. With each imposi- 
tion of controls. some area of freedom permanently 
disappears. Controls tend to linger after the emergency 
has passed. Men who have been given power hate to 
surrender it. The bureaucracy which their administra- 
tion calls for becomes increasingly difficult to dislodge 
after the crisis passes. Democracy depends for its exist- 
ence on the will of citizens to control themselves. With 
self-control, war-time controls would not be needed. 
Democracy that has to say with the sun dial. “I count 
only sunny hours.” and that has to turn into dictator- 
ship in time of storm, has not much chance to survive 
in a world that is becoming increasingly stormy. Free- 
dom and responsibility are opposite sides of the same 
coin. If we flip one out of the window—the other goes 
with it. 


THOUGHTS FOR RALLY DAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


Unprecedented attendance at church during the 
summer plus the impulse to church school attendance 
given by the new curriculum may mean that Rally Day 
will set an all-time high for attendance on the day our 
church schools officially begin their vear’s program 

Most pastors attribute the spurt in summer attend- 
ance to the ominous world situation. It has become 
clear that man is not going to be able to save himself 
by “Operation Bootstrap.” Deliverance must come from 
faith in God rather than any human power. 

All this is good, but it puts the Church to a serious 
and perhaps final test. Will the Church be able to de- 
liver? Is there among pastors and church school teach- 
ers the vision plus the understanding of man’s illness 
that will enable them to speak the healing word? 

First of all, it must be realized that the sickness of 
our time is too deep-seated to be healed merely by going 
somewhere or joining something, even if that some- 
where be the Sunday school or that something be the 
Church. Everything will depend on what happens to 
those who do the going and the joining. The multitudes 
may, after “giving the Church a trial.” turn away in a 
disillusionment as bitter as their present hope is eager 
and wistful. Such despair of the Church would be dis- 
astrous. 

The Church, through its ministers and teachers, must 
call men to a repentance so real and to a dedication to 
Christ so earnest as to completely change their way of 
life. But people need to be shown what sins to repent 
and what it means to turn to Christ. 

Ministers must interpret, in terms of the mind of 
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Christ and the will of God, the situations which their 
hearers face and must show how men can live as Chris- 
tians in their daily practices and how they can bring 
their Christian convictions to bear on the world situa- 
tion. If anyone says that ministers are not competent to 
do this, the answer is they had better be. Ministers are 
intelligent, college-trained men. They know the great 
principles of the Christian faith and they are able to in- 
form themselves thoroughly on the issues of our time. 
Someone is going to interpret the events of our day to 
men. If the leaders of the Church refuse to do it, the 
sensational columnists will. 


Aside from parents, there are few people as close 
to their fellow men as the church school teachers, with 
their small, intimate groups. No effort is too great, no 
sacrifice too costly for them to make, which will enable 
them to give wise, inspiring leadership. They have an 
opportunity such as comes to few others to present 
Christ's brave irresistible challenge. They are in a 
unique position to secure individual commitment to the 
Christian way of life. Individuals who have given them- 
selves fully to this way of life have stood out dramatic- 
ally among their fellows. An epidemic of such living 
among Christians would be an electrifying thing. Can 
the Church inspire, with such a vision the thousands 
now turning to her? There is, slumbering in the hearts 
of the American nation, a genuine idealism to which 
none of our political leaders in recent years has ap- 
pealed. It will “rise like a star’ when some clear voice 
calls it out. Will that voice come from the Church? 
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faith alive during two-and-a-half centuries 


First in a series of three articles on revivals and evangelism 


By FRANK 


—— New Lire MoveMeENnrt is as old 
and as Christian as Pentecost; as an 
American religious phenomenon it is as 
old as Dominie Frelinghuysen, the Ten- 
nents and Jonathan Edwards and their 
Great Awakening. This is evangelism, in 
modern dress. This is revivalism—which 
is evangelism with new fire under the 
boiler. Methods may differ but the aim is 
the same, and it might clarify things a bit 
if the two million four hundred thousand 
contemporary Presbyterians who are in- 
terested in New Life were to take a good 
look at the representative pioneers who 
blazed the first trees along their evangel- 
istic trail. 

Young Theodore Jacobus Frelinghuysen 
came to our shores in 1719 from Holland, 
to preach to the Dutch Reformed settlers 
in the Raritan Valley of New Jersey. 
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Aged twenty-nine, dour, dramatic and de- 
vout, he had a gleam in his eye that spelled 
trouble. He was, immediately, more 
American than Dutch; he didn’t just like 
the idea of his Dutch Reformed Church 
taking orders from the Classis of Holland. 
The Classis was too far away to meet the 
needs of a rough and sometimes rowdy 
Colonial society or to save Colonial sin- 
ners. That was, and still is, one of the 
main roots of American revivalism: dis- 
satisfaction within a Church that has be- 
come so entangled with denominational 
machinery that it neglects the sinner, and 
concern with a society gone bad. Revivals 
and awakenings don’t just happen; they 
are caused. 

The body politic was sick, in the Middle 
Colonies; there was more whiskey than 
wisdom, more frivolity than faith. Church 


> 


influence was on the wane, generally; in 
particular, the Dutch Reformed Church 
seemed more anxious to stay Dutch than 
to bring men to God or build a Christian 
society. Frelinghuysen lashed out at that. 
He told his Dutchmen that the Lord was 
ashamed of them, that they were just so 


much “dust and ashes,” that they were too 
often drunkards, slanderers, backsliders. 
and (censored!) various and sundry other 
brands of humanity fallen far from God. 
At a Communion service, he pointed @ 
long, lean, and cadaverous finger at one 
group of backsliders coming down the 
aisle and shouted, “See! See! Even the 
impenitent and the people of the world 
are coming.” There was a great sitting 
down, and much talk, after service. 

The youthful dominie hated sin, but he 
loved the sinner. He begged them all. 
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within Church and without, to “. . . come 
hither, accept Christ and be saved.” They 
came. A revival—“The Great Awakening” 
broke out and swept far, far beyond the 
banks of the Raritan; it raced from New 
England to Georgia, through all the 
churches, through every stratum of society. 

Never a stickler for denominationalism, 
Frelinghuysen preached everywhere, with 
or without an invitation. He worked with 
any and every revivalist; he liked espe- 
cially a young Presbyterian preacher 
named Gilbert Tennent, and some of the 
Dutch didn’t like that. They didn’t like, 
too much, any Presbyterian. 

Tennent had been a priest in the Church 
of Ireland; he brought his Irish temper 
with him, turned Presbyterian, and quick- 
ly became the storm center of the revival. 
Nobody ever went to sleep when Gilbert 
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Tennent preached; you either got fighting 
mad or soundly converted. He could 
shake the dry bones, both clerical and lay; 
he blasted the lazy and the irreverent 
mercilessly. Too mercilessly. The Pres- 
byterians, like the Dutch Reformed, were 
rent asunder by the blast. Fire under the 
boiler! 

But give him credit: Tennent repented 
of the words he had spoken not wisely but 
too wildly, and he taught in his father’s 
Log College—a twenty by twenty log 
house at Neshaminy, Pennsylvania, out of 
which came pouring a stream of the most 
effective revival preachers America has 
ever known. The Church split was soon 
healed, but the contagion, the convictions 
and conversions, spread like flame in dry 
grass. Tennent preached in Boston and 
after he had gone, six hundred converts 
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came to one pastor for counsel; another 
pastor swore he talked with a thousand. 
New life, indeed. 

George Whitefield sat one day on a rude 
bench in Log College, and liked it. White- 
field was born a Methodist; he became a 
free-lance zealot for souls with the voice 
of Bashan’s bull. Benjamin Franklin said 
that crowds of thirty thousand heard him 
clearly. He made seven evangelistic jour- 
neys to America, preached in churches of 
all denominations with equal ease and 
effect, preached on the steps of taverns, 
preached in the streets. The actor David 
Garrick said that Whitefield could make 
strong men weep by just pronouncing the 
word “Mesopotamia.” He did not blast; 
he pleaded. Most often, his subject was 
God’s infinite love and pardon for all man- 
kind. He was polished, eloquent, convinc- 
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The Great Levellers were Jonathan Edwards (left) and George Whitefield. Whitefield’s dramatic elo- 
quence on the subject of God’s love set multitudes on fire. He inspired Edwards, whose famous sermons gave 


the frontier world of 18th century America with a shuddering consciousness of man’s sin and the mercy of his God. 


ing; he swept thousands through the gates 
of heaven and the Church. From Maine 
to Dixie, he set himself afire, and multi- 
tudes came to watch him burn. An old 
man at fifty, he left England praying and 
set crowds singing Psalms in the streets 
of Philadelphia 

Whitefield preached once at Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts; Jonathan Edwards 
sat behind him, weeping. Northampton 
gasped at that; Edwards in tears was as 
strange a sight as the mercy of God in 
hell—and Jonathan Edwards knew a lot 
about hell. Straight as a ramrod, cool as 
Calvin, he had come to Northampton 
from Yale in 1727, respected but at first 
unimpressive as a manuscript preacher, a 
mathematical analyst, a flesh and blood 
advocate of a system of salvation—until 
Whitefield came his way. Then he became 
one of the greatest of all American preach- 
ers and with Whitefield the twin-spear- 
head of the Great Awakening. 


Eow ARDS came in the fullness of Yankee 
time. Boston in 1731 manufactured a mil- 
lion and a quarter gallons of rum; Yankee 
skippers were making fortunes out of 
slavery; intemperance and immorality 
wore a thousand false faces, all of them 
repulsive. Edwards put their sin in God's 
pillory, where all could see and shudder; 
he dangled the sinners on a thread over 
the fearful and undying fires of hell, and 
they cried out in meeting for mercy. One 
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preacher sitting in Edwards’ pulpit tugged 
at his coat-tails and whispered, frantical- 
ly, “Mr. Edwards, Mr. Edwards! Is not 
God a God of mercy?” 

Aye, God was merciful, and Edwards 
knew it. He preached mercy, truth be 
told, as often as hell-fire; he emphasized 
pity quite as much as punishment. But 
his brimstone had a purpose; it burned 
out the dross in many a heart and turned 
many a fool into a man. It scorched New 
England awake; taverns closed; irrever- 
ence turned to piety; thirty to forty 
thousand joined the Church. 

Meanwhile. in the South, others were 
stoking the fires. Leg College evangelists 
had moved in and started a Presbyterian 
revival; it remained, however. for the 
Baptists and Methodists to reach the great 
masses of the people. Now we find a new 
type of revival and revival preacher, an 
exhorter in homespun, not so well edu- 
cated as the college-trained Awakeners of 
the Middle Colonies and New England, 
but amazingly effective. They worked 
without pay, and they worked miracles; 
they were jailed and whipped and ridi- 
culed, and they got results. The common 
people heard them gladly, and in them 
found leaders from their own ranks, 
speaking their own language. 

So—what? What had they done, across 
the nation, these pleaders for new spirit- 
ual life? They had changed the face of 
American society. They planted the seeds 


of democracy; they were the greatest lev- 
ellers in American history. Once they had 
struck Satan’s chains from the soul, it 
was inevitable that no man in America 
could long remain with chains on his 
wrists or his mind. They modified a sys- 
tematic Calvinism, making it personal: 
they made religion a matter of intimate, 
individual experiences. 


Yes, their fire too often created separa- 
tion; they split churches; revivalism, too 
often, has been one of the most devisive 
forces in Protestantism. And, when we 
consider all the evidence, one of the most 
constructive. It has built colleges; out of 
the Great Awakening influence came 
Princeton, Columbia, Rutgers, Brown, and 
Dartmouth. Out of it came a social and 
political upheaval which lifted the stand- 
ards of life from the White Mountains 
to the Great Smokies. Out of it came 
freedom, courage, dignity, hope. It prom- 
ised to build a New Jerusalem in this fair 
and pleasant land—a dream rudely shat- 
tered the night, a pair of lanterns flashed 
in the belfry of Boston’s old North 
Church, and Paul Revere leaped into his 
saddle. 

Came the Revolution! Tea, taxes, and 
treason threatened to push religion into 
decline and the churches into eclipse. It 
looked as though all this spiritual war- 
fare had become much ado about nothing. 
ae 
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The World Scene: 


Voices of Peace 


In the midst of talk, thought and action 
everywhere about the possibility of anoth- 
er world war, a genuine movement for 
peace is gripping thousands of church peo- 
ple throughout the nation. Although the 
U. S. seems largely concerned with the 
problem of defense, it is just as much con- 
cerned with the strengthening of its moral 
forces for a solution to the current crisis. 
Reperts in increasing numbers from or- 
ganizations, individuals, and communities 
large and small bear this out and make 
unwelcome grist for the Communist prop- 
aganda mills. 

In the sleepy little Gulf coast fish- 
ing town of Carrabelle, Florida, residents 
offer daily prayers for peace when the 
town siren sounds at 10 a.m. This week 
the quarter of a million citizens of Sacra- 
mento, California, are concluding the first 
month of daily prayers for world peace 
and understanding. The prayer idea, 
originated by the city’s ministerial asso- 
ciation, was endorsed by most of the local 
civic and business organizations. Radio 
stations, newspapers, theaters, and stores 
all cooperated in bringing the noonday 
prayer periods to thousands of Califor- 
nians. The Reverend Robert R. Ferguson, 
pastor of the Fremont Presbyterian 
Church and head of the ministerial asso- 
ciation, said he hoped the prayer idea 
would be continued in the West Coast city. 

Other prayer-for-peace movements 
are growing amazingly. In Memphis, 
Tennessee, a recent idea of an Episcopal 
rector has spread to at least ten states 
and four foreign countries. Called the 
“Prayer Keys” movement, it is a sensible 
adoption of the once-notorious “chain 
letter” technique. 

A Prayer Key is the name given to a 
group of seven people representing the 
seven keys of universal harmony. Each 
of the seven selects seven others and be- 
comes chairman of that unit, and so on. 
The Reverend I. H. Noe of Memphis’ St. 
James Church is financing the movement 
himself and has already sent out special 
peace prayers to more than 25,000 par- 
ticipants. Each member of the Prayer 
Keys prays for peace daily at 10 a.m. 

In Topeka, Kansas, a Volunteer Prayer 
Army, started July 4 by local clergymen 
and backed by Topeka newspapers and 
radio stations, is enlisting thousands of 
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members in the Midwest. The Prayer 
Army sets aside time every day to ask 
God’s help in the world situation and for 
a spiritual revival. In Manchester, New 
Hampshire, another group started by a 
small number of Manchester war veterans 
in 1948 is also spreading to other states 
and to foreign countries. This group has 
been endorsed by more than 1,500 organi- 
zations representing most of the major 
faiths and denominations, and including 
Congressmen, governors, mayors, the 
American Legion, and Catholic and Jew- 
ish war veteran groups. 

Next month the theme for Laymen’s 
Sunday, October 15, will be “Peace 
through Faith and Works.” One of the 
features of Laymen’s Sunday will be the 
dedication of scores of pews “to prayer 
for peace through the United Nations.” 
Some 50,000 men in 12,000 churches will 
observe the ninth annual observance of 
the day. Last month American women 
were urged by the head of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to lead 
their families in daily prayer for United 
Nations success in Korea. 

In Washington, twenty-eight Sena- 
tors of both parties last month called on 
President Truman to start a total “psy- 
chological and spiritual warfare against 
the Kremlin.” The Senate group said that 











a spiritual offensive might help to bring 
the people of the Soviet Union and the 
U.S. “into contact and into relations of 
mutual brotherhood. Let us tell the Rus- 
sian people that we want to live in peace 
with them and hope that their rulers will 
not compel us to fight them. We would 
like to help them get a better life from 
their rich soil, forests, and mines.” 

The Toledo Council of Churches 
received a message from the White House 
saying that President Truman is consider- 
ing its request that he proclaim a national 
day of prayer to uphold the United Na- 
tions and to restore peace in Korea. 
Atlanta, Georgia, ministers and rabbis 
have asked the President to request a 
fifteen-minute nationwide broadcast by 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish church- 
men to start a nation-wide appeal for 
divine guidance in the world situation. 
The Atlanta City Council and the council 
of ministers of the Church of God have 
also asked Mr. Truman for national days 
of prayer. 

In Tutzing, Germany, the multi-mil- 
lion-member Lutheran World Federation 
last month asked governments and 
churches to “do all in their power to pre- 
vent the outbreak of a new war.” The 
resolution said that the Federation re- 
garded it as a duty, “in view of the threat- 











Prayers for peace. More and more Americans every day are saying prayers for God’s 
guidance as the nation’s spiritual forces rally to face the current world crisis. 
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ening world situation, to raise its voice. 
requesting all responsible authorities in 
the world, including all churches and con- 
gregations, to do their utmost . that a 
just and enduring may be pre- 
served.” 

Citizens in Oswego, Michigan. are sign- 
ing cards that state, “That we pledge our- 
selves neither by word or deed to con- 
tribute to fear or hatred, being aware 
that the present emergency challenges our 
moral, as well as our physical, courage; 
That we, as Christians, will meet this 
challenge with the courage and fortitude 
which belong to our glorious Christian 
heritage; That we invite all like-minded 
citizens to join us in this resolution.” 

Citizens in Jacksonville, Florida, 
are now receiving free bus transportation 
to church every Sunday because the presi- 
dent of the Jacksonville Coach Company, 
Wiley L. Moore, feels that “The Church 
is the backbone of the nation, and if the 
churches fall by the wayside, we are fin- 
ished.” 

Mr. Moore, who started the free service 
after a recent trip to the nation’s capital, 
said further, “Never has there been a time 
when our country has had more need for 
divine guidance, so go to church and Sun- 
and pray for more brother- 


peace 


day school 
ly love among nations and for more toler- 
ance, kindness and understanding among 


ourselves.” 


Preaching Schools 
To Cover Country 

This week in Spokane, Washington, the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. will roar into 
high gear with a vehicle that is destined 
to cover the country and rouse the atten- 
tion of millions of confused and worried 
Americans 

The vehicle will not be powered by 
atoms or jet-propulsion but by the words 
and actions of some 10,000 men directing 
the most powerful force in the world to- 
day—Christianity. The vehicle itself is 
but a school of preaching on six basic 
Christian beliefs, but it will show plenty 
of drive and brilliance as it moves from 
Spokane to Sacramento and eighteen other 
cities before it stops February 1 in Fort 
Worth, Texas 

This school-of-preaching venture, 
which started with a session attended by 
more than fifty Charlotte 
North Carolina, June 9, is not a new idea 
in the Presbyterian Church. But the cur- 
greatest in Church 
history, with almost all of the some 8,00 


pastors in 


rent program is the 


Presbyterian pastors expected to attend 


In addition, several hundred pastors of 


other denominations will come to the 


three-day post-graduate courses for 


preachers 
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Schools of Preaching 
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Schools of Preaching will be con- 
ducted in the following cities: 

Spokane, September 12-14; Sacra- 
mento, September 18-20; Denver, 
September 26-28; Chattanooga, No- 
vember 14-16: Des Moines, Novem- 
ber 14-16; Johnstown, November 
27-29; Svracuse. November 28-30; 
Rochester, December 4-6; Indian- 
apolis, December 5-7. 

Wheeling, December 11-13; Flint. 
December 12-14; Summit, January 
8-10; Wilkes-Barre, January 8-10; 
Minneapolis, January 9-11; White 
Plains, January 15-17; Wilmington. 
January 15-17. 

Kansas City, January 16-18; Tren- 
ton, January 22-24; Columbus, Janu- 
ary 23-25; Peoria, January 23-25; 
Fort Worth, January 30-February 1 
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Some of the finest pulpit speakers in 
the nation will act as teachers for the 
post-grads. The Church’s Department of 
Evangelism, sponsor of the schools, has 
asked as faculty members such able Pres- 
byterians as Harrison Ray Anderson of 
Chicago, John Sutheriand Bonnell and 
George Buttrick from New York. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, George Docherty of Wash- 
ington’s New York Avenue Church, Louis 
Evans of Hollywood, Elijah Gregg and 
Julian Price Love from the South, Arthur 
Miller from Denver, and Sherman Skinner 
from Pittsburgh. Added to these and 
other Presbyterian stalwarts are noted 
men from other churches, including Edwin 
T. Dahlberg, former head of the Northern 
Baptists. Methodist G. Ray Jordan, and 
David MacLennan of the United Church 
of Canada. 

The teachers, three of whom will at- 
tend each of the twenty-one schools, will 
discuss sermon themes on God, Man, 
Jesus Christ, Sin and Salvation, The 
Church. and The Good Life, with appro- 
priate Bible expositions, outlines, illustra- 
tions, approaches, and sermon methods. 
The daily schedule for the schools will 
include six hours of classes and an evening 
popular meeting in which one of the 
teachers will preach. 

The immediate purpose of the schools 
is to prepare each pastor attending for a 
series of six special services on the study 
themes. This means that sometime in the 
next few months more than fifty thou- 
sand sermons will be given on the six 
beliefs of Protestant Christianity 
The recently growing interest in the basic 
points of Christian belief, emphasized by 
the success of evangelists like Billy Gra 
ham, will be met fully by the Presbyterian 
Church through the New Life School of 
Preaching. And as the evangelism depart 

wnt of the Church put it. “The New Life 
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program is not counting on a new Billy 
Sunday or Dwight Moody. It is counting 
on the power of 8,000 pulpits.” 


Anglican Bishops 
Hit Catholic Dogma 

November 1 will be a historic day in 
the life of the Roman Catholic Church. 
but most of the world’s Protestants will 
have good cause to ponder the process by 
which the heirarchy decrees what is truth. 

On the first day of November, Pope 
Pius XII is scheduled to appear before 
thousands of Holy Year pilgrims in St. 
Peter's Square to proclaim the dogma of 
the assumption of the Virgin Mary to 
heaven. The reading of the proclamation 
will mean that the belief that the Virgin 
Mary’s body went to heaven will become 
divine revelation to the world’s some 423.- 
000,000 Roman Catholics. Any disbelief 
of this dogma will become heresy. The 
latest dogma of the church, proclaimed in 
1870, asserted the infallibility of the Pope 
in matters of faith and morals. 

Few Protestant leaders 
pressed themselves publicly on the as- 
sumption proclamation, but there was not 
much left to say after last month’s state- 
ment by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York. 

The Church of England leaders wasted 
no time in rejecting completely the new 
Roman Catholic belief. In a move en- 
dorsed by British Protestants the Anglican 
churchmen declared, “We must at once 
state publicly that the Church of England 
does not and cannot hold this doctrine to 
be a necessary part of Catholic faith 
belief in which may be required of mem- 
bers of the Church. 

“The Church of England renders honor 
and reverence to the Mother of our Lord 
Jesus, but there is not the smallest evi- 
dence in the Scriptures, or in the teach- 
ings of the early Church, of her bodily 
assumption into heaven. The Church of 
England refuses to regard as a requisite 
for saving its faith any doctrines 0 
opinions which are not plainly contained 
in the Scriptures. ... 

“We profoundly regret that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church has chosen by this 
act to increase the dogmatic difference in 
Christendom.” 


have ex- 


The Church in Korea: 
Front-line Report 

While most of the Protestant mission- 
aries to the Republic of South Korea wert 
working in Japan and waiting hopefully 
for the end of the fighting (see box, “Ow 
Stuke in Korea,” page 13), a handful of 
heroic American Christians, most of them 
Presbyterians, were still in what was left 
of tree Korea late last month. 

One of these missionaries. Dr 
Presbyterian 
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Our Stake in Korea 


pee KoreEAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH will survive the pres- 
ent conflict—there is no question about that. Almost 
five years of Communist domination in North Korea had 
driven out a large minority of the Christians as refugees 
to the South, but the churches have remained and have 
even increased their membership. The devotion and the 
evangelistic zeal of the more than 600,000 Christians now 
in Korea will guarantee the continuance of the Church. 

The present conflict has scattered Christian leadership. 
About two-thirds of the pastors in North Korea had fled 
to the South. And now that Communism has advanced into 
the South, many of these leaders have retreated with the 
South Korean forces. Latest reports are that some 400 
Christian workers, ministers, and laymen are refugees in 
Taegu, and there is an additional large group in Pusan. 
Among these are Dr. L. George Paik, president of Chosen 
Christian University and now South Korean Minister of 
Education, Dr. Helen Kim, president of Ehwa University, 
and Dr. Kyung-Chik Han, pastor of the largest Korean 
church, Young Nak Presbyterian in Seoul (P. L. Dec. 10, 
49). 

There were almost 200 Protestant missionaries in South 
Korea Almost without exception they have been evacuated 
to Japan; most came by boat or plane from Seoul to 
Fukuoka; some trekked across South Korea to Pusan. Six 
Methodist missionaries were caught at Kaesong, only a 
mile from the 38th parallel. No word has been heard from 
them. Three or four British missionaries who stayed on 
in Seoul are evidently interned. Ten Presbyterian U.S. 
missionaries stayed in South Korea until the Communists 
drove down the west coast. All but one were then evacu- 
ated. This one, an American woman, was last at Kwangju. 
now in Communist hands. Six Presbyterian U.S. A. mis- 
sionaries remain in South Korea (P. L., July 22) and are 
still within the South Korean lines. They have proved 
exceedingly useful in caring for refugees, in distributing 
relief supplies, and in assisting the Christian Church. Their 
presence now, and their advice later, will be exceedingly 
helpful as the way is opened for the return of other mis- 
sionaries and for the re-establishment of Christian institu- 
tions. 

Most of the missionaries evacuated to Japan have 
remained there. Those near furlough or retirement, or in 
poor health, have come home, but the majority have found 
useful work in Japan. The Christian schools in Japan are 
still short of missionary teachers, and some of the Korean 
missionaries are filling this need. Some are working with 
Korean Christian Churches in Japan. There are more 
than half a million Koreans in Japan and only seventeen 
churches, with six pastors. The Moderator of the Korean 
Church in Japan had gone to Korea in June to ask for ten 
new ministers; he now savs the Lord sent him missionaries 
instead. The younger missionaries will be busy studying 
the Korean language. A school for this purpose is being 
established in Karuizawa this month. Thus, for the most 
part. the missionaries are busy at important work and 
ready to return to Korea as soon as they are able. 

The attack on South Korea was unprovoked aggression. 
During the last two or three years the Communists tried 
to gain control of South Korea by indirect methods such 
as propaganda, guerrilla warfare, and an active Communist 
Party. This had failed, and the South Korean government 
was making progress as a democratic nation. Christians, 
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who number more than forty in the legislative assembly 
of 210, have had a iarge share in this progress. Because of 
this progress, the Communists abandoned indirect action 
and began direct aggression. 

For lack of a better name, we have called the Commu- 
nist troops “the North Korean Army,” but that is not 
accurate. Communism is not popular in North Korea, as is 
evidenced by the fact that during the last five years be- 
tween two and three million North Koreans had fled to the 
South, away from Communism. Only ten million remain. 
many of these under duress. The so-called “North Korean 
Army” is from Manchuria and Siberia, recruited mainly 
from non-resident Koreans, but also including Japanese 
prisoners of war and other Asiatics resident in Communist 
territory. Elements already identified include divisions 
that fought at Stalingrad, in the Chinese civil war, and 
with the Japanese Kwangtung army in Manchuria. To 
these have been added recruits conscripted from North 
Korea. It is a Communist Asiatic army acting as an aggres- 
sive instrument for world Communist domination. 

The forces of South Korea were ill-prepared for 
the attack. They were well drilled, but they lacked weap- 
ons to resist the attack of tanks. Moreover, the 500 Ameri- 
can officers who had trained them were ordered out of 
Korea on the second day of the fighting, a move not cal- 
culated to strengthen the morale of green troops. (Twenty- 
four hours later the American officers were ordered back 
in.) The fact that under these conditions tens of thousands 
of South Koreans still remain to fight after a disastrous 
retreat is proof of their loyalty. 

To the great majority of us the announcement that the 
United Nations and the United States condemned this 
aggression and would furnish troops for resistance gave a 
sense of relief. We do not like war. The cruelty of it is 
high-lighted by the fact that we saw the 24th Division, 
and particularly the 19th Regiment, leave Kyushu for 
Korea during the first week of the fighting. These were out- 
fits composed largely of young men as yet unprepared for 
battle. But if the world is ever to have peace, it must come 
through the recognition of an international authority. The 
United Nations is the only organization now able to exer- 
cise such authority. It has begun to do so. There are mis- 
takes being made, and we must seek to insure that this 
remains a police action to stop aggression and to seek 
conciliation. It must not degenerate into a war of hatred 
against Communism. The action in Korea does carry with 
it the hope of a world of law and order. Perhaps that is 
why one of our missionaries who was a conscientious ob- 
jector in the last war volunteered as an interpreter for 
the United Nations’ forces. 

It is unlikely that missionaries who are citizens of one 
of the United Nations will be able to work in Korea under 
Communism either during the war or after. It is to be 
hoped that when the war is over, aggression will have been 
put down and Korea will have been united under one dem- 
ocratic government. The 38th parallel is an arbitrary line 
which marks no real division of peoples. The United Na- 
tions must unite the people under a government of their 
own choice. 

—JOHN COVENTRY SMITH 





DR. SMITH, the Presbyterian Church's mission secretary for Korea, was 
in South Korea when the Reds struck. He is now back in the U.S. after 
five weeks in Japan 
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U.S.A. Korea mission, got word through 
to the United States on August 17 from 
the embattled city of Taegu. Here is what 
Dr. Adams had to report in one of the 
first direct messages from Christian work- 
ers in Korea. 

“At the present time the National 
Christian Council of Korea is completely 
disorganized. . . . Very few of the Board 
or executive committee are out (of Seoul) 

and, as you know, the missionaries 
are reduced to six Presbyterians U.S.A. 
and about the same number of Southern 
Presbyterians. The latter are divided be- 
tween here and Pusan, and our work is 
largely confined to refugees and relief. 

“There are some three or four hundred 
pastors and their families who have con- 
centrated in Taegu . . . who have fled all 
the way from Seoul and north of there. ... 
There are about an equal number located 
in Pusan who have fled from the west side 
of the peninsula. Their flocks are scat- 
tered and many are destitute. We have 
arranged for a large school building for 
them at a place called Kampo on the east 
coast. . We are moving about sixty to 
eighty a day out there and arranging for 
government dole plus a little we can pro- 
vide out of what is left from Church 
World Service supplies. This project is 
being carried out in the name of Church 
World Service. Pastors of all denomina- 
tions are being taken out. I did not know 
there was such a thing as a Korean Naze- 
rene pastor, but we took one out today. 





“Many chores and problems fall to 
our lot. Yesterday morning we went into 
the fighting area to try to rescue a pastor 
and his congregation who were in danger 
of being caught between the lines. We 
failed. as far as I know, in that mission. 
But in the afternoon, we heard of more 
than ten thousand people who were being 
herded out of one area where fighting was 
to take place, and through some miscar- 
riage of orders, were being forbidden to 
proceed to the next township. They had 
spent three days in rain and the hot sun 
on the hillsides. We were able to open the 
bottleneck and get them going to a refu- 
gee center. 

“It is so exceedingly worthwhile to be 
here now. Please extend to all our appre- 
ciation of their prayers.” 


Church Radio Equipment 


Saved from Korean Reds 

If the North Koreans had waited just 
a week or two longer before they attacked 
South Korea, they would have seized an 
important prize from Protestants in the 
United States in the form of $47,000 
worth of radio equipment for a proposed 
Christian radio station in Seoul, capital of 
the South Korean republic. 

The story of the radio shipment and its 
rescue by a Radio Corporation of America 
representative in Tokyo, was revealed last 
month by the Reverend S. Franklin Mack, 
audio-visual head of the Presbyterian 
Church’s Foreign Missions Board and the 
Foreign Missions Conference. 

Mr. Mack said that the shipment was 
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on its way to Seoul from the U.S. when 
the attack came. RCA officials in New 
York immediately informed their Japa- 
nese office to halt the shipment before it 
left Japan. Fortunately, the material was 
located in Kobe, and was diverted to a 
neutral port for safekeeping. 

The equipment was being sent to 
Seoul by the Foreign Missions Conference 
for a Christian radio station to be run by 
the National Christian Council of Korea. 
The aim of the station was to bind to- 
gether Christians above and below the 
38th parallel. When the Reds occupied 
Seoul, they did not find much to help 
them, either. The station personnel, en- 
gaged in starting construction of the stu- 
dios and transmitters, escaped safely and 
eventually reached Japan. The only 
equipment they left behind were several 
miles of copper ground wire buried in a 
rice paddy, and the foundations for the 
transmitting station and its two towers. 


Long Range View 

The Church of the Brethren is prepar- 
ing plans to aid postwar Korea. Late last 
month W. Harold Row, general secretary 
of the hardworking Brethren Service Com- 
mission, told an eastern area conference 
of the church that plans are already under 
way for a relief and reconstruction pro- 
gram for Korea after the fighting. 

As part of the program the Brethren 
Service will form a fifteen-man emergency 
unit to offer its services to the United 
Nations in the rehabilitation of the battle- 
swept country. 


ee 


Presbyterian in Korea. The Reverend Archibald Campbell (white suit), the Church’s missionary-evangelist in battle-rocked 
Taegu, officiates at the funeral of two veteran British war correspondents who were killed last month when their jeep 


struck a land mine. Dr. Campbell is one of six Presbyterian U.S.A. missionaries who chose to remain in South Korea after 


the Red invasion. Scene of the funeral is unidentified but is probably somewhere near Presbyterian Mission in Taegu- 
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Second Lutheran Body 
To Join New Council 

There will be at least two new faces in 
evidence November 28 when the nation’s 
najor Protestant and Orthodox churches 
meet in Cleveland, Ohio, to merge most 
if their present § interdenominational 
agencies into a great new National Coun- 
il of Churches of Christ. 

The two newcomers to national in- 
ter-church cooperation are the Danish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, which voted 
to join the Council last month. and the 
\ugustana Lutheran Church. which ap- 
proved the move in June. It is the first 
time in the 300-year history of American 
Lutheranism that churches of the com- 
munion have entered into full membership 
in such an agency. The United Lutheran 
Church, now a consultative member of 
the Federal Council of Churches, is also 
xpected to join the new National Council 
vhich will replace the Federal Council 
nd at least nine other agencies 

The August decision by the Danish 
Lutheran body makes it the 27th national 
hurch to affiliate with the National Coun- 
il. Approximately 90 percent of U.S 
Protestant and Orthodox church members 

expected to be related in some way to 
the Council. The twenty-seven churches 
ow getting ready to join have more than 
26.000.000 followers. Two other commun- 
ms with nearly 4.000.000 members are 
onsidering action this fall. Twenty-eight 

hurch bodies with close to 4.000.000 
nembers will be related to the Council 
through one or more of its phases of work. 
some 6,000 visitors and delegates will at- 

nd the sessions, four times the number 
that were at the World Council assembly 
in Amsterdam in 1948. 


Historic Ohio Church 
Celebrates 150th Year 

A midwestern church with a lively past. 
the First Presbyterian of West Union 
Ohio, is 150 years old this month 

Tales of the sturdy stone structure, one 
of the first churches in Ohio, and _ its 
lardy pioneer pastors will be on the lips 
of most of the approximately 250 mem- 
bers on September 24, main day of the 
Speakers will be Dr. Hugh 
Ivan Evans, General Assembly Moder- 
ator, and Dr. Leslie Calvin Dobson. for- 
mer West Union pastor and present pas- 
tor of First Church, St. 
Louis 


celebration. 


Presbyterian 


First Church was organized in 1800 just 
west of West Union, third permanent set- 
lement in the state. Its organizers were 
the family and friends of Thomas Kirker, 
an Irishman who settled alon the bank 
of Eagle Creek. The next important move 
in Kirker’s life, after helping to found 
First Church, was his accession to the 
fovernorship of Ohio in 1807 
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Another vivid personality in the history 
of West Union Presbyterian Church is the 
Reverend William Williamson, a Revolu- 
tionary War veteran and South Carolina 
planter. Like all southern planters, Wil- 
liamson had Negro slaves, but he treated 
them democratically. His neighbors per- 
secuted him for this. Finally he, his fam- 
ily, and the slaves left their home and set 
out on an 800-mile trek through the wil- 
derness to Ohio. Mr. Williamson freed 
his slaves when the group reached the 
ne wly-for med state. 

Shortly after Williamson became pastor 
of the West Union church in 1805, the 














Solid-looking West Union Church build- 
ing was constructed in 1810 by a future 
governor of Kentucky, Thomas Metcalf. 


congregation decided that a new church 
should be built within the town of West 
Union, new county seat. At this time 
Pastor Williamson was getting paid 
$62.50 a year for his service to the West 
Union church. He also served two other 
churches. Yet he donated more than half 
his meager salary to the project. 

The congregation, too, contributed heav- 
ily. They gave cattle, wheat, linen, and 
labor, which was bartered for construction 
materials. Thomas Metcalf, known to 
frontiersmen of his day as “Old Stone 
Hammer.” built the church walls. which 
even today stand strong. Metcalf later 
became governor of Kentucky. 

Pastor Williamson's son, Thomas Smith 
Williamson, and the latter’s son, John 
Payne Williamson, are famous for their 
missionary service to the Indians of the 
Midwest. 

Thomas Smith Williamson. according 
to story, received a call to become a medi- 


cal missionary to the Indians. He resisted 
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the call because he did not want to take 
his family into the wilderness. Several 
months later, disease killed his children. 
Then the call came again, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson set out for the upper 
Mississippi River area, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas to work with the Sioux and 
Dakota Indians. 

At St. Paul, then called Pig’s Eye 
a son was born to them. The child, John 
Payne Williamson, was the first English 
child born in Minnesota outside the stock- 
He was educated in the East but 
returned to Minnesota to work with his 
father. The two became known as the 
fathers of Presbyterianism in that state. 
The younger Williamson died in 1917; his 
widow still survives. 

Another renowned West Union minister 
was the Reverend Dyer Burgess, fiery abo- 
litionist, prohibitionist, and anti-Mason. 

The West Union Church building has a 
history that is also quite interesting. At 
one time it served as a schoolhouse, at 
another time as a community auditorium. 
During the Civil War. soldiers were quar- 
tered there. When the Baptist Church of 
West Union was being organized, its con- 


adla 
aces. 


gregation worshipped in the Presbyterian 
Church until they had constructed their 
own building. 


Christian Educators 
Meet in Toronto 


Tourists to Toronto, Canada, in the 
middle of August must have thought that 
the United Nations had suddenly switched 
its headquarters from Lake Success to the 
Ontario capital. From August 10 to 17, 
the streets of the Canadian city were filled 
with groups of people from sixty-one na- 
tions, many of them in national dress, 
talking in many tongues about problems 
including the threat of Communism, re- 
ligious freedom, and many other points 
that are pertinent at the U.N. 

The more than 5,000 people from many 
nations who met in Toronto were not a 
misplaced U.N. General Assembly. but 
delegates to the most important Christian 
education meeting in fourteen years—the 
World Convention on Christian Educa- 
tion. These people, mostly Christian 
teachers and church leaders, were in 
Toronto to take stock of the entire Chris- 
tian Church’s progress in the teaching of 
religion since 1936. Through an intense 
period of classes, demonstrations, discus- 
sions, and addresses, the delegates learned 
of the advances and present-day troubles 
of the millions of persons who teach others 
about Protestant and Orthodox faith. 

The convention was sponsored by 
the World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion, called formerly the World Sunday 
School Association, which this year cele- 
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brates its sixtieth anniversary as the Chris- 


tian Church’s first world-wide body. The 
convention worked in four divisions—gen- 
eral Christian education, Christian educa- 
tion of children. Christian education of 
youth, and Christian education of adults. 
Each had major addresses in the morning 
followed by many small forum groups dis- 
cussing the addresses. In the afternoon 
the divisions had sectional meetings on 
many additional education subjects. 

The delegates heard major ad- 
dresses from Lord Mackintosh of Halifax 
England, Council president, Dr. Toyohiko 
Kagawa, famous Japanese evangelist, Dr. 
Charles Malik, the Christian educator- 
diplomat from Lebanon, Dr. W. A. Visse1 
t Hooft and Anglican Bishop Stephen 
Neill, secretaries of the World Council of 
Churches, Dean Luther Weigle, conven- 
tion chairman, and Dr. Paul Calvin Payne 
head of the Presbyterian Church's Board 
of Christian Education. 

In addition. the convention sponsored 
an evening meeting in Toronto’s Maple 
Leaf arena which attracted more than 
15,000 people, and paid tribute to the 
founder of the Sunday school movement, 
Robert Raikes of Great Britain. Figures 
collected from seven continents and 150 
countries and colonies showed that there 
are now at least 3,351,000 church school 


teachers and 37.387,000 pupils today 
making up a vast Christian education 
community of more than 40.700,000. Al- 
though war and postwar troubles have 
hurt church school growth in many parts 
of the world. the average annual rate of 
growth has doubled since the last con- 
vention. 


Drive-in Churches: 
Yes and No 

Three new drive-in churches were or- 
ganized recently in the Midwest and are 
attracting large crowds of worshippers. 

Largest of the three outdoor churches 
was started late in July by Grace Presby- 
terian Church of Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Grace Church has free use of the 7-Hi 
Drive-in Theater near Minneapolis. Radio 
station WTCN lends musical recordings. 
Services are non-denominational, and the 
offering. after deduction of expenses, goes 
to the Minneapolis Church Federation, 
the Minnesota Council of Churches. and 
the World Council of Churches. 

So well-attended are the services here 
that the 7-Hi Drive-in (named for the 
theater’s location on Highway 7) is one of 
the most popular outdoor churches west 
of Chicago. Approximately seven hundred 
persons (194 autos) attended the first 
service late in July. Pastor of Grace 
Church, the Reverend Morris C. Robin- 
son, spoke. 
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Mission completed. New station wagon recently dedicated by women of First Pres- 


byterian Church, Ottawa, Kansas, is ready for service at Agua Negra Presbyterian 


mission school, Holman, New Mexico. Each of seven women above captained teams 


which for ten months worked to earn money to buy truck. Mrs. A. M. Spears (second 


from right, top) raised money from sale of African violets (P. L., Feb. 18, °50). 


Other women sold greeting cards, had rummage sales, served meals, sponsored a 


barn dance and an auction. Project started when Miss Mary Hawley, formerly of Ot- 


tawa, a teacher at the mission, wrote home about faculty's need for such a vehicle. 
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In another part of Minnesota, 
drive-in church was organized this summer 
This drive- 
in. in Brainerd, has a somewhat transient 


by a Congregational church 


congregation. since it is located in a resort 
area. 

The first drive-in church came to Illi- 
nois this summer—to rural Table Grove 
sixty miles southwest of Peoria. Auto- 
mobiles were lined fender to fender last 
month when the first service was held, 

Those persons in favor of the drive-in 
church as an institution of worship con- 
tinue to defend it in the face of criticism. 

Pastor Robinson of Grace Presbyterian 
Church in Minneapolis points out that 
the physically handicapped person benefits 
from the convenience of the drive-in, be- 
cause when he attends such a service, he 
is spared the steps he would have to take 
im getting inside and back out of the 
church. The Minneapolis-area Sunday 
morning drive-in services are also beamed 
at picnickers, who are encouraged to stop 
and worship enroute to their outings. 

When drive-in churches sprang up 
in Texas. (P.L., Oct. 15, '49), people 
throughout the nation began asking: is 
it a good idea for families to sit in their 
cars and worship, or is it not? A survey 
conducted by the Texas Poll last summer 
showed that the idea did not appeal te 
most adults in the state. Six out of every 
ten disapproved the plan. 

Some women polled thought the idea 
was good because it solved the problem 
of children. A common criticism was that 
reverence would be lacking in the drive- 
in service. 

“It would be too much like a picnic,” 
one woman said. 


Chautauqua Celebration 


The red-brick Presbyterian Church 
House at Chautauqua, New York, haven 
for missionaries, housed a gay party one 
day this summer, when Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Hannum, retired missionaries who 
spent almost forty years in India, marked 
their sixtieth wedding anniversary. 

There was wedding music and a hug 
cake, plus approximately two hundred 
ministers, missionaries, and church off 
cials. There were speakers too, including 
Mrs. Roy F. Mapes, president of the 
Presbyterian Women’s Auxiliary: Dr 
Charles Wingerd, chairman of the Men's 
Board of Trustees, Samuel M. Hazlett 
president of Chautauqua Institution. and 
Miss Frances Ball of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions. 

Mr. Hannum. eighty-seven, and Mr: 
Hannum. eight-four, met on the campus 
of Ohio State University when they were 
both students in the ’80’s. They wer 
married in 1890 and sailed immediately to 
India as missionaries. In 1929 they re- 
turned to the U.S. Currently they reside 


in Clearwate Florida, although they 
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The William Hannums, former mission- 
aries to India, celebrate their sixtieth 
wedding anniversary at Chautauqua, N.Y. 


often spend summers at Chautauqua. 
They have one son, the Reverend Robert 
Hannum, pastor of the Sand Springs Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church in Oklahoma. 


Editor to Shut-ins 


White-haired, elderly Mrs. W. L. Miller 
of Eagle Rock Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles, California, has for some time 
been publishing a mimeographed newspa- 
per for shut-ins called The Cheerful News. 

Mrs. Miller, known to some of her one 
hundred subscribers as “Dr. Cheer-Up,” 
beams her little newssheet chiefly at the 
sick and shut-in members of her church. 
She is, herself, a shut-in. The Cheerful 
News subscription list. however, includes 
people in Mexico, England, Canada, Afri- 
ca, and the Philippines. 

Mrs. Miller’s editorial work entails, on 
a small scale, the routine search for copy, 
the space-filling difficulties, and the print- 
ing technicalities that plague all press peo- 
ple. And, of course, there is correspond- 
ence with her readers. One time the editor 
of a newspaper in England asked her to 
write for his paper, and so for a time she 
contributed to it monthly. 

In addition to her work on The Cheerful 
News, Mrs. Miller has found time to 
pioneer in another field. She organized a 
Bible class in her home which gained wide 
renown in Los Angeles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller came to the Eagle 
Rock community in 1911 and went into 
the newspaper business. After Mr. Miller 
died, Mrs. Miller decided to use her news- 
Paper experience to try to cheer other 
people who were shut-in or alone, as she 
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was. The first edition of the News came 
off the press in 1935. People liked it so 
much that they demanded a second edi- 
tion, and then a third, until the News was 
published regularly. 
Mrs. Miller is a charter member of the 
Eagle Rock Presbyterian Church, the 
Reverend Hugh M. Reiner. pastor. 





Search for Noah’s Ark | 
Called Off for °50 


The current international situation 
seems to have stopped short the valiant | 
efforts of a North Carolina clergyman to | 
locate Noah’s Ark high on Turkey’s 
Mount Ararat. 

Dr. A. J. Smith of Greensboro, North | 
Carolina, former dean of the People’s 
Bible School, announced last month that 
he abandoned plans for a 1950 expedition 
to the Turkish mountain. Dr. Smith 
headed a search party in 1949, but snows 
finally drove the expedition from the | 
mountain. Soviet spokesmen labeled ard 
an “imperialist spy” because Mount | 
Ararat overlooks part of the Soviet Union. | 

Dr. Smith is still confident that the | 
“petrified remains” of the Ark are on | 
Ararat, but stated that “It was bad| 
enough being in those mountains in peace- 
time. It would be a hot spot in case of 
war.” 


Anniversaries and Events 


@ A special service was held recently 
in the Community Presbyterian Church, 
Twenty-nine Palms, California, when 
blind author Maude Russell was presented 
a record player and records of the New 
Testament. William Underhill, local pub- 
lisher and chairman of the Lions Club, 
made the presentation for the Lions Club. 
Assisting him was Bert King, president of 
the Twenty-nine Palms Club, and Robert 
L. McCown, district governor of the Lions. 





@ Last month in Kamrar, Iowa, the 
people of First Presbyterian Church set | 
aside three days to celebrate their church’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary. One of the serv- 
ices was conducted entirely in German, 
since the people who helped organize the 
church in 1875 were German immigrants. 

Pastor August Cramer, in commemora- 
tion of the anniversary, drew up a history | 
of the church and its people. He traced 
the founding of First Church back to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when a 
group of Calvinist immigrants from East 
Friestland, Germany, came to the U. S. 
and settled on farms around Freeport, 
I!linois. They moved westward as the 
price of land became higher, finally set- 
tling near Kamrar. In 1874, they peti- 
tioned the Presbytery of Waterloo to help 
them organize First Church. 





@ A new Presbyterian church building 













HEAR 
AGAIN 


Yet there is no “hearing 
aid” in either ear! 


It’s so wonderful to hear 
church services, sermons, 
voices of loved ones — EVEN | 
WHISPERS again! And’ 
there’s no tell-tale ear button Hf. 
to discomfort or embarrass} 
me; no headband, no pressure jj} | 
of any kind. Yes, now I hear jf 
better than ever, thanks to} 
Acousticon’s amazing new in- 
vention that requires abso- 
lutely no “hearing aid” in fy 
either ear! 

GET FULL DETAILS FREE 
Whether or not you wear a 
hearing aid, you should find 
out about this wonderful, 
fully guaranteed new Acous-| 
ticon invention at once. For’ 
FREE INFORMATION fill 
in and mail the coupon now. 
ACOUSTICON, 95-25 149th 
St., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 

































ACOUSTICON, Dept. M-101 1 
95-25 149th St., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 

Send me complete illustrated details about i 
your marvelous new hearing invention that 
requires nothing in my ear and no headband. i 
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For everything 
in fine Church Furniture 


It will pay you to consider 
American Seating Company prod- 
ucts when you build, remodel, or 
refurnish. Bodiform pews, chancel 
furniture, and architectural wood- 
work by American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmen assure liturgical 
correctness and long service. Write 
for information desired. 


Department 1156 


American Seating Company 


World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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with Science’s New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 







Says William F. Wydallis, Ohio. 
Many Others “Cleaning Up" 
—Se Can YOU! 


MAZING new kind of 
fire extinguisher. 
Tiny ‘‘Presto’’ does job 
of bulky extinguishers 
that cost 4 times as much, are 8 times 
as heavy. Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. 
Fits in palm of han Never corrodes. 
Guaranteed for 20 years! Sells for $3.98! 
Show it to owners of homes. cars, 
boats, farms, etc.—make good income. 
H. J. Kerr reports $20 a day, C Kama, 
$1,000 a month. Write for FREE Sales 
Kit. No obligation. MERLITE INDUS- 
TRIES, Inc., Dept. 549, 201 East 16th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y. IN CANADA: 
Mopa. Inc., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 1, P.Q 
(1f you want a regular Presto to use as 
* a demonstrator, send $2.50. Money back 


WwW. F. Wydallis 





Miracie— 
presto’ if you wish.) 









“DDI ID DON DION MIN IPI ONIN IIS 


Common sense guide through the 
perplexing world of adolescence 


About Myself 


by Nevin C. Harner 


In his own clear, engaging style 
the author uses sound psychology 
and vital religion to illumine the 
way for youth; incidentally he 
also makes the way plain for their 
parents and teachers and friends. 
These are the arresting chapter 
titles: The Raw Materials, Chip 
Off the Old Block, The Ladder 
of Growth, Desires and Dodges, 
Those Apron Strings, Getting 
Along with Others, School Is 
What You Make It, Boy Meets 
Girl, Jobs and Vocations, Find- 
ing a Way of Life. 


At your bookstore—$1.75 


* 


THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION PRESS 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
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tained Glass 


WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, “‘Stained Glass."* 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including § 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. Bee 
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| was dedicated 








recently at Marshall, 
North Carolina. Although members 
number few more than one hundred, the 
new building and equipment costing $70,- 
000 have been completely paid for. The 
sanctuary seats three hundred persons; 
there is also a kitchen, a social room, eight 
church school rooms, a church school 
auditorium, and the pastor’s study. 

The Marshall church was organized in 
1898 as the Couper Memorial Presbyte- 
rian Church. It was supported by the 
Board of National Missions until some 
twenty years ago when it became self- 
supporting. Present pastor is the Rev- 
erend A. Ray Howland. 


The Champs Stand Firm 


Sports fans in South Dakota and Mis- 
sissippi had their hats off last month to a 
baseball team and a golfer who won cham- 
pionships the hard way because of their 
religious convictions. 

The two champs—the Corsica, South 
Dakota, (population, 546) junior Ameri- 
can Legion nine, who won the state’s class 
“B” Legion championship. and the Rev- 
erend Seth Granberry, pastor of St. Luke’s 
Methodist Church in Jackson, Mississippi, 
and new city golf champion—almost lost 
chances at their crowns because they re- 
fused to participate in Sunday tourna- 
ments. 

The Corsica baseball team, com- 
posed almost entirely of young members 


| of the Reformed Church, almost didn’t 


get into the regional play-offs because its 


| games were scheduled on Sunday. Amer- 


| ican Legion officials 


shifted the team’s 
games, and it won its way to the state 
tourney. By playing three games on a 
Monday, the team swept to the title. 

In Jackson, Mr. Granberry went only 
one stroke over par in winning four tour- 
nament matches and advancing to the city 


| finals. One of his victories was an upset 





in a match with the state champion. When 
he found that he had to play for the 
championship on a Sunday, however, the 
golfing pastor defaulted to his opponent, 
Mr. Walter Welty. Mr. Welty refused to 
be declared winner by default and lost to 
Mr. Granberry in a weekday play-off. 


Of People and Places 


@ A seven-building campsite 110 miles 
from St. Louis, Missouri, was given to 
the St. Louis Presbytery recently by 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Wardock. The gift 
comprises 371 acres bordering the Mera- 
mec River. The Presbytery plans to de- 
velop organized church retreats and con- 
ferences there. 


@ The people of John Hall Memorial 
Presbyterian Church in New York city 
will have an interesting fall and winter 
this year, when amateur actors from the 


NEWS 


congregation will present arena-staged 
productions. The first play, based on the 
life of the late Dr. John Hall, after whom 
the church is named, is scheduled for 
mid-October. 

Lighting is in the hands of Pastor Wil- 
liam M. Hunter, who will organize this 
month a work group to study stagecraft, 
makeup, and lighting. In charge of music 
and scripts is Miss Beatrice Kluenter, 
church organist. Dramatic coach is Milton 
Miltiades. 


@ “The greatest New Life inspiration” 
in the Presbyterian Church of Hamilton 
Square, New Jersey, has been its youth 
activity, revitalized three years ago by 
three young people returned from sum- 
mer conferences. 

The three young people organized a 
Westminster Fellowship Council. chan- 
neled more young people into church 
school, and set aside once-vacant seats at 
the front of the church sanctuary as a 
youth section. 

Youth activity in the church today is at 
an all-time high. The church’s 360 mem- 
bers were represented at summer youth 
conferences this year by twenty-seven 
young people. Pastor of the church is the 
Reverend William D. Glenn, and youth 
advisers are James H. Legg and Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald Dilatush. 


@ This month the approximately 600 
members of Calvary Presbyterian Church. 
Staten Island, New York, installed a 
new two-manual pipe organ, financing the 
purchase largely through a fund started 
more than ten years ago by the Choir 
Guild. A new chancel is also being built 
for the organ and choir, the proceeds 
coming from the church’s “Forward 
Fund,” established in 1948, when the pres- 
ent pastor, Gerald J. Huenink, came to 
Calvary. 


@ In New York City. Labor Temple. 
the Presbyterian religious and social cen- 
ter of the East Side. has a new leader. He 
is the recently-appointed Reverend Rich- 
ard E. Evans, whose administration offi- 
cially begins next month. Labor Temple, 
in its fortieth year. will house an expanded 
program this fall. There will be a Sunday 
morning breakfast club. a Sunday evening 
forum with speakers on national problems 
a youth program of athletic and _ social 
events, Presbyterian religious classes for 
public school children, English classes for 
adults, education for citizenship. Puerto 
Rican activities, and a clinic for alco- 
holics. 

Mr. Evans is the first leader of Labor 
Temple to assume the title of minister. 
His predecessors were called directors. 
Evans is well-known in many parts of the 
country for his outspoken championship 
of increased human rights and_ racial 
cooperation. 
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VWWlemoe to: 
Parters, Elders, “rudrtees 


Your first autumn meeting as a session or board will be held soon. You will discuss 
many things of importance to the coming church year. Convinced that an informed 
church is a responsive church, the General Assembly has urged you to adopt the Every 
Home Plan of Pressytertan Lire for your people. This new plan for sending Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire into every church home promises support and advancement for every 
other concern which may come before elders and trustees this year. 

Many think the churches come to a standstill in the summer. Summertime is also 
normally a bad time for magazine subscriptions. But this past summer brought rec- 
ord-breaking numbers of new readers to PresByTERIAN Lire’s circulation rolls. By 
mid-August 137 churches had enrolled their 24,567 families as PRESBYTERIAN LIFE read- 
ers: 178 other congregations acted (in the so-called summer doldrums) to enter the 
plan and are preparing their lists of families who are to receive the magazine. 

Why did this happen in the very first few weeks after the Assembly established 
the Every Home Plan? 

It happened because Presbyterians need, admire, respect, use, and enjoy Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire and because there is now an excellent, practical plan for sending the 
magazine into every Presbyterian home. 

PRESBYTERIAN Lire has been published for just a little more than two-and-a-half 
years. This is the sixty-fifth issue. Already more than seventy-five articles have been 
reprinted or quoted in other journals—including Time, Newsweek, Magazine Digest, 
and Reader’s Digest. Two prizes have been won. In a competition among the ninety- 
eight religious publications of the United States and Canada, PresBpyTerIAN Lire was 
given first place for choice of material, writing, and presentation of its news. PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire received also the Tri-Lambda (religious journalism fraternity) award for 
1949. 

Your magazine's coverage of your Church is thorough. In the course of the year, 
no concern, no agency, no problem, no task escapes attention. The congregations 
their young people, women, men, teachers, preachers, officers, plans, buildings, offerings, 
programs, meetings, anniversaries, achievements—become the news of the living 
Church. 

Always conscious of its ministry of spiritual guidance, the magazine admits no 
conflict between the spiritual life of the Church and the support of the causes of the 
Church. Leaders become familiar with the organizations and agencies of the Church 
that are working for them overseas and in all areas of the United States. 

PRESBYTERIAN Lire deals with ideas—but especially with the people who have the 
ideas and put them to work. There are controversial articles and editorials about the 
Christian way of life and how it may be followed in these times. This is the Church 
magazine for the family; the family magazine about the Church. Yes, there is no 
question about it—the Presbyterian Church values PresByTERIAN Lire. 


Now let’s consider 
the Every Home Plan... 
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The Every Home Plan enables you to send 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire into the home ot every resi- 
dent contributing family of your congregation 
for one dollar per family per year. The maga- 
zine will be delivered by the mailman once each 
two weeks. 

This is exactly the same magazine for which 
you paid $3.50 previously. The only changes 
will be those the editors always work for: 
new ideas, better features, generally improved 
content. 

Your session should consider the plan first. 
If you’re at all like the elders 
we've already heard from, 
you'll think of a score of bene- 
fits the plan will bring your 
people. One of you may men- 
tion the magazine’s good in- 

. wo 6s fluence on youth. The New 
(SEO NESS) Life chairman will note the 
evangelistic potentialities. Someone will remem- 
ber the families never represented at worship. 
Anyone who teaches in the church school will 
remember how often he wishes that the whole 
family could know about the Church and its 
purposes. 

You will, the General Assembly is confident, 
act immediately to approve the Every Home 
Plan for your congregation, referring the mat- 
ter to the Board of Trustees for the financial 
arrangements. 

Trustees are writing the editors of Prespy- 
TERIAN LiFe to say they never were more confi- 
dent that an item of expenditure was worthwhile. 


If you're in business, you know the importance 
of “telling your story.” This is a world of ad- 
vertising and communication. You will be quick 
to affirm that the Church of Jesus Christ needs 
to tell its story to its own people and to others. 

You will choose your own method of meeting 
the cost of the plan. Most churches are making 
this an on-going item in the budget. This memo- 
randum comes to you at this time because you 
may soon be making your current expense budget 
for 1951. Churches which print their own pledge 
cards are adding a line at the bottom: “I am also 
giving an additional dollar for my subscription 
to PRESBYTERIAN Lire.” Some will distribute 
envelopes which invite $1 contributions for this 
item. Others are staging special events to raise 
the money. 

Recommendation : put this item in your current 
expense budget with the other essential, on-going 
items of investment in a Christian community. 

Here are some clerical de- 
tails to be looked after: A 
blue subscription form, called 
Form EHP, has been pre- 
pared. Each form provides 
space to list twenty names. If 
you write to the magazine of- 
fice, you may have as many of 
these forms as you need to list the names and 
addresses of your people. 

There’s another form, called Form EHP-adn. 
We'll send you some of these as soon as we get 
your original list. Form EHP-adn is for your 
use in adding the names and addresses of new 
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Add Your Church to These---the First 125 to Enroll 


Alaska: 

Presbyterian Church, Klawock ; B. R. Clee- 
land. 

Arkansas: 

First Church, Benton; V. J. Janek. 

Presbyterian Church, Cove; John P. Lester. 

Watson Chapel Presbyterian Church, Pine 
Bluff; Ewing West#. 

California: 

Northminster Church, Bakersfield; W. M. 
Eisenhower. 

Calvary Church, San Diego; A. H. Severson. 

Point Loma Community Church, San 
Diego; Samuel Dean McBride. 

Washington, D. C.: 

Metropolitan Church; J. C. 

Iinois: 

Morgan Park Church, Chicago; William C, 
Graham. 

Presbyterian Church, Chicago Ridge; P. C. 
De Young. 

First Church, Geneseo; Pryor T. Smith. 

First Church, Itasca; Louis F. Grafton. 

Presbyterian Church, Kansas; Wm. A, 
Huber 


Fahl, 
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First Church, Lake Forest: R. G. Andrus. 

First Church, Paris; Paul E. Francis. 

First Church, Shawneetown; R. L. Wester- 
velt. 

First Church, Tuscola; A. G. Parker III. 

First Church, Vandalia; Roscoe C. Coen. 

Indiana: 

First Church, Connersville; H. W. Kipp. 

Presbyterian Church, Greencastle; Harry 
P. Walrond. 

Sutherland Church, Indianapolis; C. F. 
Bruce. 

First Church, Huntington; D. R. Hutchi- 
son. 


Presbyterian Church, Madison; D. C. 
Hancock. 

Presbyterian Church, Salem: P. P. Roman- 
tum. 


First Church, Seymour; H. N. Frederick. 

First Church, Sullivan; H. G. Weisbecker. 

Delancy Church, Vallomia: P. P. Roman- 
tum. 

First Church, Winona Lake; W. H. Davies. 

lowa: 

Community Church, Cascade: L. G. Rubesh. 
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families joining the church. You'll need them at 
Easter if not before. Subscriptions that are 
added in the course of the year will cost 10¢ per 
month and will be scheduled for renewal with 
the others. 

You don't need to stop with “resident contrib- 
uting” families. You can list the non-residents, 
the non-contributors, your prospects, your li- 
brary, and perhaps a hospital. The point is that 
“all contributing resident families” is the mini- 
mum requirement for the 31 rate. 

When the plan is in full swing in 1951, 50 per- 
cent of the total payment will be expected with 
the list; the remaining 50 percent to come four 
months later. This rule doesn’t affect you this 
fall, however. 

If you wish to enter immediately so that your 
people have the magazine during Every Member 
Canvass and at Christmas, you can send your list 
in any time in 1950 and pay 50 percent April 1 
and the other 50 percent June 1 next year. This 
special arrangement is made because this item 
could not have been placed in your 1950 budget. 

What about those who now receive the maga- 
zine? The plan requires that you send the names 
of all resident contributing families—even if you 
know or suspect that certain families get the 
magazine. PRESBYTERIAN Lire will discover that 

some of your people are al- 
ready on its rolls. The maga- 
zine will send such a person 
a credit memorandum for the 
money value of the unused 


portion of his subscription 


First Church, Cedar Rapids; T. G. Lilley. 

Westminster Church, Council Bluffs; C. 
Carson Bransby. 

First Church, Pocahontas; G. L. Winn. 

Presbyterian Church, Shellsburg; Arnold 
Jensen#. 

First Church, Springville; C. 

Kansas: 

First Church, Leoti: Owen M. Paul. 

First Church, Tribune; Owen M. Paul. 

Kentucky: 

Antioch Church, Calhoun; M. J. Andrews. 

Columbia-Union Church, Columbia; A. C. 
W yooff. 

First Church, Pikeville; Lynn B. Rankin. 

Maryland: 

Hampden Church, Baltimore; T. 
nedy. 

Michigan: 

Unadilla Church, Gregory; W. M. 
Kay. 

Presbyterian Church, Highland Park; R. 
C. Young. 

First Church, Jackson: John W. Wimberly. 

Chandler Church, Kinde; W. Winston 
Thomas. 

First Church. Kinde: W. Winston Thomas. 


B. Willming. 


F. Ken- 


Mac- 
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(20c times the number of months remaining). 
He may use any one of the following options: 


Option 1. Give the memo to your treasurer who 
may use it as if it were money to pay part of 
the Every Home Plan bill. 

Option 2. Send the memo to PrespytTerRian Liri 
and ask that the magazine be sent to a desig- 
nated friend for the remaining period. 

Option 3. Request a cash refund, which will be 
cheerfully made. 


In any case, the old in- 
dividual subscriptions are t 
cancelled and replaced with § 
new Every Home Plan sub- ; 
scriptions. All subscriptions image! 


in your church will come up 
for renewal at the same time. 

This Every Home Plan is really a partnership 
between your congregation and the General As- 
sembly. In the faith that your church magazine 
reaching large numbers of the people of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America will pay untold dividends, the General 
Assembly has undertaken to finance the publica- 
tion of the magazine. In the faith that you will 
quickly recognize the merits of such a plan for 
all your people, the subscription rate has been set 
by General Assembly at a figure within the reach 
of every church. Twenty-five issues for one dol- 
lar comes to four cents each issue. It’s a very 
small investment in the future of a very great— 
a living Church. 


First Church, Ontonagon; William Yauch. 

Missouri: 

Presbyterian Church, Chula; Dale Gor- 
man*. 

First Church, Doniphan; D. S. Tyner. 
First Church, Sullivan; L. F. Faivre. 
Presbyterian Church, West Plains; Maurice 
A. Wear. 
Nebraska: 
Presbyterian 
Ohden. 
New Jersey: 
Logan Memorial Church, Audubon; J. R. 
Watt. 

Meyersville Church, RFD Chatham; Wil- 
liam E, Harper. 

First Church, Cranbury; W. H. Felmeth. 

Third Church, Elizabeth; William G. Fel- 
meth. 

First Church, Lambertville; J. E. McCabe. 

First Hungarian Reformed Church, New 
Brunswick ; Louis Balint. 

First Church, New Gretna; Stanton R. Wil- 
son. 

Second 


Church, Hickman; H. R. 


Church, Princeton: William L. 
Tucker. 
Covenant Church, Trenton: Allan R, Winn. 
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24,967 


families receive 
Presbyterian Life through 
the Every Home Plan. 


Prospect Street Church, Trenton; William 
T. Hanzsche. 

New Mexico: 

First Church, Socorro; William W. Ar- 
buckle. 

New York: 

Brookhaven South Haven Church, Brook- 
haven, Long Island; Ralph B. Gamewell. 

Central Church, Buffalo; J. W. Laurie. 

MacAlpine Church, Buffalo; J. E. Jolly. 

North Church, Flushing; R. W. Anthony. 

First Church, Lyons; J. M. Whallon. 

First Church, Middletown; H. B. Haines. 

Rutgers Church, New York City; Martin 
\. Klingberg. 

First Church, Niagara Falls; 
Berryhill. 

First Church, Syracuse; J. L. Harris. 

First Church, Waterville; Grant S. Miller 

First Church, Jamestown; G. F. van Bever 


Charles C. 


North Carolina: 

Presbyterian Church, Burnsville; D. F. 
Swartz. 

North Dakota: 

St. Andrews Church, St. John; Lawrence 
\. Anderson. 

Ohio: 

Immanuel Church, Cincinnati; R. J. Net- 
ting. 

Rockport Church, R. D. 2 Columbus Grove: 
L. W. McIntire. 

Presbyterian Church, Condit ; G. W. Binga- 
man 

Memorial Church, Dayton: A. H. Davies. 

Westminster Church, Dayton; Hugh I. 
Evans. 

First Church, East Cleveland; H. M. Wells. 

Ridge Church, Jewett; Charles C. Fulton. 

Presbyterian Church, Kingsville; S. T. Har- 
ris Jr. 

First Church, McCutchenville 

Presbyterian Church, Reynoldsburg ; George 
Weeks#. 

Presbyterian Church, Vienna; William L 
Woodall. 

Mt. Leigh Church, Seaman; E. M. Duffey. 

Oklahoma: 

Calvary Church, Ardmore; L. H. Gillham. 





First Church, Frederick; R. W. Hand Jr. 
First Church, Sayre; J. T. Means. 
Oregon: 
Hope Church, Rogue River; D. F. Barnett. 
Pennsylvania: 
First Church, Ardmore; A. MacL. Frew. 
Center Church, Canonsburg; Ross M. Hav- 
erfield. 
Central Church, Chambersburg; M. W. 
Riddle. 
Cedar Grove Church, East Earl; John M. 
Buyers. 
Presbyterian Church, Gettysburg; C. R. 
Brown. 
First Church, Greensburg: Harold F. Post. 
Fourth Street Church, Lebanon; Harry L. 
Geissinger. 
Silver Spring Church, Mechanicsburg; E. J. 
Ardis. 
Westminster Church of Upper St. Clair, 
Pittsburgh: G. H. Galbreath. 
Presbyterian Church, New Salem; Robert 
E. Osman. 
Big Spring Church, Newville; R. B. Snyder. 
Patterson Memorial Church, Philadelphia ; 
Q. L. Schumpert. 
Roxborough Church, Philadelphia; D. W. 
Scott. 
East Liberty Church, Pittsburgh; W. S. 
Skinner. 
First Church, Port Carbon; A. L. Taxis. 
First Church, Tunkhannock; W. R. Jones. 
Tennessee: 
Bethel Church, Dandridge; Warren C. 
Jones. 
Grace Church, Kingsport; Edwin White. 
Main Street Church, McMinnville ; Geddes 
Orman. 
Texas: 
Presbyterian Church, Avalon; E. C. Cargill. 
First Church, Ferris: G. H. Weatherford. 
Park Church, Italy; E. C. Cargill. 
Presbyterian Church, Kaufman; Dugald 
Chaffee. 
First Church, Plano; Floyd Poe. 
Central Church, Waco; A. N. Wolff. 
Washington: 
Steel Lake Church, Auburn; C. H. Sinclair. 
First Church, College Place ; A. D. Swogger. 
\ngle Lake Church, Seattle; Clarence H. 








Sinclair. } 
Northminster Church, Seattle; A. T. Dun- | 

lap. 
South Park Church, Seattle; D. J. Rora- 

back*, 


First Church, Wellpinit ; Robert L. Wasson. 

Wisconsin: 

Bryn Mawr Church, Cottage Grove; Paul 
Axt. 

Wyoming: 

Community Church, Hawk Springs; W. N. 


Colwell. ( 


’resbyterian Church, Yoder; W. N. Col- 


Pe 
well. 
“ dr 
Note: The pastor is the person named with each church, TI 
except for those marked (*) who are student pastors and 
those marked (#) who are clerks of the church session. Le 
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Tired by their day’s duties, Mrs. Sigler and her children relax with a story-book before going to sleep. 


Mama Goes to School 


HARRINGTON 


N A DAY LAST JuLY Mrs. Robert Sig- 
ler left her home in Camp Hill, 
Pennsylvania, a suburb of Harrisburg, and 
drove a hundred miles to Ursinus College. 
There she would spend two weeks at 
Leadership Training School, learning how 
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By JANETTE T. 


to do more for young people in her home 
church. With her were her children, Rob- 
ert, six, and Karen, five, who would do 
their bit as guinea pigs in a laboratory 


church school class, part of the training 
program. 

Like hundreds of other lay church- 
people in all parts of the country, Mrs. 
Sigler was going to Leadership Training 
School because she realized that good in- 
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A heavy roster kept Jean Sigler busy all day long 
na ps ey 





DEPARTURE for Ursinus was speeded by Mr. Sigler’s expert CLASS ON LAWN is attended by Mrs. Sigler, who undertook 
packing while Mrs. Sigler and Karen (in car) supervise the job. heaviest schedule of 189 students enrolled in summer session. 


MEALS were taken with friends of all ages in college dining- CHOIR PRACTICE found Mrs. Sigler on front row. Director of 
room. Children acted as subjects in practice-teaching class. a teen-age choir at home, she thinks little of her own singing. 








AS MARY MAGDALENE in pageant put on with scraps of cos- MRS, SIGLER’S TEACHING SKILL was observed by trained 


tume by dramatics class, she picked up hints for chores at home. leaders who offered helpful criticism after class was dismissed. 
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tentions are not enough. in themselves 
to produce results in Christian education. 
With church programs competing today 
with commercial entertainment, the coun- 
try club, motley youth organizations, and 
modern life. lay 
workers in local churches must add com- 


other distractions of 
petence to enthusiasm. competence of a 
degree that comes only with training. So 
Mrs. Sigler. who was Jean Boots. daugh- 
ter of a missionary to Korea. and spent 
her first seventeen years in this country 
was investing two weeks at the Eastern 
Summer Leadership Training School. one 
of seven such schools operated each year 
by the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church 

At 8:30 Monday morning. the first day 
of the School. Mrs. Sigler and her chil- 
dren were ready to go to work. Back 
home at Camp Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Mrs. Sigler is senior adviser for West- 
minster Fellowship; at the training school 
she took courses for the leaders of young 
people from twelve to twenty-three. As 
she is also director of the teen-age choir 
at home. she joined the choir-school pro- 
gram and took additional seminars in 
pageantry and religious drama. In all, 
Mrs. Sigler took more courses than any 
other of the 189 enrollees at the school. 

This loaded schedule, weighted further 
with the routine care of her children, 
made a full day for Mrs. Sigler. Each 


morning she had five classes to attend: 
at these she studied techniques for teach- 
conducted and criticized 


demonstration church school sessions. and 


ing young people 


learned how to invent stimulating West- 
mock 
radio program wert 


minster Fellowship programs—a 
trial and a sampk 
among the ideas tested at the training 
1. Mrs. Siglet 


pressed with the class in church school 


schoo Was so deeply im 
teaching that she decided to volunteer as 
a substitute teacher when she got home 
In the afternoons. Mrs. Sigler had het 
two seminars and choir practice. Eve- 
nings were given over to programs for 
the whole school which were in turn pro- 
duced by the individual study groups. And 
long after the children were in bed. she 
was burning late lights, poring over her 
assignments for the following day. 
Summer Leadership Training Schools 
—the other six are at Johnson C. Smith 
University, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Allison-James School. Sante Fe. New 
Mexico; Park College, Parkville. Mis- 
souri; Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Oregon; Wooster College. Wooster Ohio, 
and San Francisco Seminary, San Anselmo 
and Lake Tahoe, California—didn’t exist 
for last generation’s lay workers in Chris- 
tian education. The idea for such schools 
came from young people who felt they 
had benefited from summer conferences 
but found themselves at twenty over age 


There ought to be 
something like the conference, they said 


for these sessions 
for adults. 
Iwenty-fve vears ago. at Wooster Col- 
lege. Ohio. the first Leadership Training 
School largely through the work 
of Dr. J. S. Armentrout of the Board of 
Christian 


created 


Education, came into being 
This school became the model for many 
more, in the Presbyterian Church and in 
The seventh training school un- 
der the Presbyterian Board was started 
just this vear at Lewis and Clark College 


in Portland 


others. 


Oregon. Courses for “the 
leaders of leaders” at these schools em- 
study themes, social 
psychology. audio-visual aid 
techniques—all the varied helps that local 
Christian education can use. Tributary 
schools, in- 


brace missionary 


education, 


training 
numerable classes in single churches, com- 


to these summer 
munities. and interdenominational groups 
have been formed, usually held during 
winter months. often taught by leaders 
who have attended the more intensive 
summer sessions. 

This growth of leadership training is 
a measure of its effectiveness. Mrs. Sig- 
ler came back to her Westminster Fellow- 
ship group and her teen-age choir with a 
full stockpile of ideas, This was her first 
session at training school. but not her 
last, she says. Already, making 
plans for going back next year. 


she’s 


Back home, Jean Sigler at once began putting to use what 


she had learned at the Eastern Summer Leadership Train- 


ing School. Robert came down with the measles. But there 


was still time for her to think of the church’s children too. 











HER OWN CHOIR put on their gowns and met with Mrs. Sigler 


in church basement at Camp Hill to learn what she had learned. 
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BACK AT CAMP HILL CHURCH, Mr. and Mrs. Sigler are 
greeted hy Mrs. Nellie Lindgren, their adult W. F. adviser. 
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TIBETAN STORY 


The tribal chieftains’ letter said: 


“They wore frost and pul on snow and 


came forward in the starry night sai 


By ARCHIBALD CROUCH 
and K. T. WONG 


f ipew TIBETAN LETTER reproduced on this 
page is unique in the history of twen- 
tieth century Christian missions. It is an 
official request from lamas and chiefs un- 
der Tibetan cultural influence, and they 
are asking for the establishment of a 
Christian hospital in their country. Tibe- 
tan lamaism has a history of fanatical 
opposition to Christianity, yet here, signed 
and officially sealed on the twenty-fifth 
day of February, 1947, by two of the big- 
gest chiefs in the grasslands is “the earn- 
’ that Christian doctors be sent 
among the people of the Tibetan border 
country. The two big chiefs, So Kuo-k’un 
and So Kwan-ying, have a reason for this 
unusual request. “You,” they say, writ- 
ing to Christians, “have the art of lifting 
from death into life.” 

The adventure out of which this strange 
request developed is outlined in the let- 
ter. The son of one of these chiefs had 
been made supervisor of eighty-one Tibe- 


est prayer 


tan lamaseries and was sent to Lhasa, the 
capital of Tibet, for his ordination. The 
round trip took more than a year of very 
difficult mountain travel. He became ill 
on the trail. As he moved from temple to 
temple, he paid the priests for prayers 
and ceremonies, he took local cures, and 
he prayed for himself; all this without 
any relief. By the time he got home to 
his own people his sickness was well ad- 
vanced, and his father did not think he 
could live. The lama oracle was consulted, 
and the “spirit” directed that an expedi- 
tion be down over the mountain 
passes with a request for help from the 
Christian doctor at the little outpost at 
Zakulao. 

“Fortunately,” the letter reads, “both 
Field Director Tsui and Dr. Tsui had 
fearless spirits and were not frightened 
by difficulty and did not evade walking 
and fording streams. They wore frost 
and put on snow and came forward in the 
starry night.” 

The poetic figure of speech is a very 
mild a death-defying trip 


sent 


reference to 
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from Zakulao through the freezing bliz- 
zards in high mountain passes to the home 
of the sick lama at a place called Choke- 
chi. Zakulao is a Chinese outpost in the 
mountains inhabited by the Chiajung 
tribes about 150 miles up the Min River 
Gorge north and slightly west of Chengtu 
in the province of Szechuan. Another 150 
miles of mountain trail leads around 
through Matang to Chokechi. 

The worst blizzard struck the caravan 
on one of the high passes southwest of Ma- 
tang. Field Director Tsui’s diary reports 
that they had to hold onto the tails of 
their horses in order to proceed. At three 
different places they found men fallen be- 
side the trail, gradually freezing to death 
in the storm. They covered these men 
with their own clothing and tried to re- 
store circulation by massage and moving 
their limbs. Not being able to get them on 
their feet. they pushed on to Matang 
where they organized a rescue party to 
bring in the frozen men. One died after 
having been brought in, but two lived. 

Word spread among the mountains that 
a Christian doctor was on the trail. The 
sick thronged into the little inns where 
the caravan spent their nights, and the 
doctor was busy far into the nights in 
his attempt to cure their sick bodies and 
to bring comfort to their sick souls. Peo- 
ple who could not get to the inns camped 
on the trail in order to get help from the 
doctor as he went by. The diary tells 
of a robber chief who had been on his way 
to a lama temple with his sick wife to of- 
fer sacrifices and prayers for her recov- 
ery. When they heard of the coming of 
the Christian doctor, they turned back to 
seek his help rather than proceed to the 
priests. This family had syphilis, a very 
prevalent disease in that country; and of 
five children born, only one was still liv- 
ing. No person was ever turned away 
without help, either treatment on the spot 
or directions to the clinic at Zakulao 
where more extensive aid would be given. 

The people of that part of the country 
are Chiajung and Hsifan tribes, more 
closely related to the Tibetans than to 
the Chinese. Their religion is Tibetan 


The characters at right are a portion of the chieftains’ actual letter. D> 
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Lamaism, and their folkways are Tibe- 
tan. Politically, however, they have be- 
longed to the Chinese nation since the ex- 
tension of Chinese military and political 
power over the country in which they 
live. It is not surprising that the Church 
of Christ in China, of which we Presby- 
terians are a part, should have a sense of 
responsibility for Christian service to 
those border people. 


mt 
S)rrancE as it may seem, Dr. Tsui was 
not allowed to visit his patient the day of 
his arrival at Chokechi. The Lama priests 
forbade it. They had consulted their 
horoscopes and found the day unpropi- 
tious. Diagnosis was made on the second 
day, however, and suspicions were con- 
firmed; it was some sort of heart disease. 
The diary describes the patient as swollen 
around the heart, breathing with diffi- 
culty, coughing severely, exhausted, and 
despairing. Without laboratory equip- 
ment for an exhaustive diagnosis, deci- 
sions had to be made in faith that they 
were correct. Treatment was begun in 
that way, and the two Christian men were 
in great anxiety and constant prayer dur- 
ing the first four days when they had no 
idea in which direction the case would 
turn—for the better or for the worse. 
Failure could have meant death for the 
patient and difficulty for the whole Chris- 
tian program centered at Zakulao. 

Their skill and their prayers won the 
battle; and the big chiefs wrote the vic- 
tory into their letter thus: “Their diag- 
nosis and treatment was very careful. ... 
They have the art of lifting from death 
into life. In only three weeks the sick- 
ness of Sze-tan-pa-nien-ch’u was cured. 
The lamas and the monks of the differ- 
ent temples. the big and small headmen 
of the whole area and we two. So Kwan- 
ving and So Kuo-K’un, offer 1200 thanks.” 

Field Director Tsui told me that. as 
soon as the chief's son was on his way to 


recovery. he and Dr. Tsui wanted to re- 
turn to their work Zakulao. The doc- 
tor’s wife had been left alone with the 
family and the work at that small Chris- 


tian outpost. But when the 
nounced their desire to return to their 
homes and to their work, the people came 
in from all around the settlement begging 
them to remain longer. The people 
dropped to their knees in a huge semi- 


two men an- 


circle around the two Christian men, 
bumped their foreheads on the ground 
and pled, “Stay longer with us! Tell us 


more about your God who helps people. 
Cure more of our sickness.” 
So the two men remained twenty-four 


days in Chokechi, curing the sickness and 
healing the diseases of the people; telling 
as they worked of the God who loves and 
helps people. They report having treated 
about 720 patients during that time—find- 
ing intestinal parasites and venereal dis- 
eases the most common causes of trouble. 
Permission to leave was finally obtained 
contingent on a promise that they would 
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do their very best to get another doctor 
to go to live and work among those people. 

It was during the third week that the 
chief priests and rulers of the people got 
together and composed the letter, the fi- 
nal paragraph reading as follows, “After 
this experience we especially request your 
honorable organization to allow someone 
to come to our country to establish a hos- 
pital in order to satisfy the longings of 
the people. This is really our sincerest 
prayer. At this time we respectfully pre- 
sent for the cost of medicine the round 
figure of $400.00 hard cash (silver dol- 
lars) in order to express our deepest 
gratitude, and by this to supplement your 
expenses. It is forwarded through Field 
Director Tsui. We sincerely pray that 
you examine and receive it. These ideas 
are so humbly expressed that we cannot 
say all we would like to say. 

“Respectfully written with wishes for 
your good health.” 

So Kwan-ying and 
So Kuo-k’un 

At about the same time that Field Di- 
rector Tsui and Dr. Tsui were struggling 
to save lives and to win men to Christ. 
international forces beyond their control 
were selling China to the Communists. 
Political and military confusion increased. 
They could not get another doctor to go 
to Chokechi. Their only medical colleague 
in the Min River Valley died suddenly 
of an infection caught from a patient, 
making it impossible for them to deploy 
their own forces for the sake of the emer- 
gency at Chokechi. The rapidly expand- 
ing power of the Communist revolu- 
tion blocked the influx of new personnel 
into the western part of China and these 
slowed down every aspect of Christian 
work. They kept in touch with Choechi 
by courier. The young lama’s health be- 
gan to break again without medical care. 
Dr. Tsui suggested that he be carried out 
in a litter from his home to the clinic at 


Zakulao and from there to the big mis- | 


sion hospital at Chengtu. The 


died on the trail. 


patient 


Tue story’s end? The Christian story 
is endless, but the next chapters to this 
particular part of it are being worked out 
now along the trails of China by 
Henry Tsui and many others associated 
with him. A letter arrived from there the 
other day with phrases indicating the 
chapters now in process. “You will be 
glad to know that the Border Mission 
work is very challenging although the po- 
litical situation is trying. ... Our Zakulao 
Hospital is in construction. On account 
of the political situation the completion 
may be delayed. ... We are looking for- 
ward to your coming to China to help us. 


west 


After the liberation the situation seems 
favorable for Christian work, although 
there may be some difficulties.” 


At our latest word, then. this Christian 
outpost, probably the remotest in all the 
world, is being held. 
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College Students 
Are From Missouri 


Brought up with secular ideals, the young men 
and women on today’s campuses believe what they 
can see. They have many questions—astonish- 
ing ones—to ask about the Christian faith 





By CHAD WALSH 


, pe ATTITUDE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS to- 
ward religion has been under the mi- 
croscope lately. One Sunday a minister 
preaches a sermon on “Our Godless cam- 
puses,” and the next week Time magazine 
comes out with photographs of the Whea- 
ton College revival, showing the students 
as they patiently waited for a chance to 
make public confession of their sins. No 
wonder that the general public isn’t sure 
what is happening. 

I teach at Beloit College. an excellent 
non-denominational school founded by a 
group of Presbyterians and Corigregation- 
alists a little over a century ago. The 
college is co-ed and has about a thousand 
students. What is going on in students’ 
minds here is probably typical of the re- 
actions an investigator would find in other 
liberal arts colleges. 

Only a minority of college students, 
as I know them. are really certain of their 
Christian beliefs and faithful in church 
attendance. A still smaller minority re- 
gard themselves as convinced atheists or 
agnostics. Most of those in between have 
no idea where they stand. Some of the 
fence-sitters are troubled at their own 
uncertainty, while others drift along com- 
fortably indifferent. 

In an effort to find out what holds stu- 
dents back from a whole-hearted commit- 
ment to Christianity, I used four of my 
classes for a small-scale survey. I asked 
each member to write an unsigned theme 
on one of these subjects: “Why I find it 
difficult to accept Christianity” or “Why 
some of my friends find it difficult to 
accept Christianity.” It is worth noting 
that more than half chose the first topic. 

The results were an eye-opener. The 
biggest stumbling block of all, as students 
see it, is the “conflict of science and re- 
ligion.”” More than a fourth of the papers 
mentioned this. The battle over Darwin 
is still being fought out in student minds 
As one wrote, “The theory of evolution 
seems so very logical to me and the cre- 
ation of the earth by God in seven days 
so impossible.” 

There is always a lag of fifty or seventy- 
five years between the date when new 
ideas are advanced and the time of their 
general acceptance by people at large. It 
is only recently that the concept of evolu- 
tion and an awareness of the great age of 
‘he earth have really permeated into 
about everyone’s head. 

In the second place, many of the stu- 
dents admit that they have had very 
sketchy religious instruction, and one may 
suspect that in a number of instances 
their parents or Sunday school teachers 
took the easy way out, which is to hand 
the child a collection of Bible stories and 
let him digest them as best he can. Turn 
any child loose on the Old Testament, 
and when he reads about creation in seven 
days or the temptation of Adam and Eve 
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he will take the accounts in a completely 
literal way—unless someone explains to 
him the meaning beneath the stories. 
Such a child, reaching college age. is in 
for a jolt when he studies biology or 
geology. 

The second most common stumbling 
block—painful as the news may be—is a 
conviction that church members are not 
good advertisements for Christianity. As 
| thumbed through the themes I encoun- 
tered anecdotes of people who never 
missed a Sunday in church, but who spent 
the rest of the week exploiting their 
neighbors, getting drunk, and in general 
leading unredeemed lives. Denominational 
jealousies came in for sharp criticism, 
and several students showed particular 
dislike of what they considered the “holier 
than thou” attitude of church people in 
the presence of unbelievers. “I deeply 
resent the attitude of many Christians,” 
one girl wrote. “especially those who I 
feel have an_ inherited belief 
strengthened by doubt. who think of 


never 


inostics or atheists as naughty little radi- 
al children.” 

It is notoriously true that youth is su- 
percritical of its elders and inclined to 
suspect hyprocrisy where none is pres- 
ent. None the less. the fact that so many 
students applied Christ’s principle of “By 
their fruits ye shall know them” and 
rought in an unfavorable verdict suggests 
hat the results of church membership 
re not always startling. I think I know 
vhat these students are looking for: they 
want the Church to make a difference: 
hey want it to contain a fair number of 
eople who have completely committed 
hemselves to Christ. and whose lives 
show—in thought and action—the result 
if that commitment. 

‘ 
Sctenct AND RELIGION and the imper- 
fections of Church members headed the 
list, but not far behind was plain igno- 
rance. “I think that if I had a clearer pic- 
ture of what the basic ideas of the Church 
were, Christianity would be a little more 
eal to me.” one paper said. I have found 
the same thing in talking with students— 





Are their beliefs only differ- 
ent ways of looking at things 
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the great majority of them, even if they 
come from church-going families, arrive 
at college with an infantile knowledge of 
Christianity. They know nothing about 
the historical background of their faith, 
have no concept of “The Church.” and 
feel that theology is a bundle of illogical 
and irrelevant presuppositions which can- 
not be proved. The Lutherans and Rom- 
an Catholics seem to have done a reason- 
ably good job of religious instruction— 
certainly their students are the most faith- 
ful in church attendance—but the picture 
is very spotty in the other denominations. 


Every THING having to do with the after- 
life is hard going for most students, and 
the idea of hell is particularly repellent. 
“If God is as merciful as the Bible and 
ministers state, why need there be a 
hell?” was one question asked. “No one 
who is really sane would commit any un- 
forgivable sin.” In general, I have found 
there is a tendency to scold God for not 
inventing a way for us to have our cake 
and eat it too. Very rarely does any 
student think through the logical conse- 
quences of free will and realize that, if 
people are able to make choices. they may 
choose evil instead of good. 

Some of the fuzzy thinking about the 
after-life is probably caused by emotional 
revulsion to pictorial images—harps for 
heaven and brimstone for hell. When 
once it is realized that the essential na- 
ture of heaven is everlasting communion 
with God and hell is self-willed loneliness 
and everlasting isolation from God, the 
Christian doctrine of the after-life begins 
to make more sense. 

The divinity of Christ came next on 
the list. It would have doubtless been 
much nearer the top if it had been in- 
cluded as part of a definition of Christian- 
ity. Some of the students are so soaked 
in the idea of gradual evolution that they 
cannot imagine God suddenly becoming 
man—if they believed it at all, it would 
have to be a case of mankind as a whole 
becoming slightly more divine each cen- 
tury until complete divinity was reached 
some millennia from now. 

To others, the Incarnation simply seems 
pointless—what was the good of it? This 
surely ties in with the modern unwilling- 
ness to recognize the reality of sin; 
one student stated that psychology has 
‘proved” sin does not exist—it’s just 
what happens when environment and 
heredity get together. Unless there is an 
awareness of sin—including original sin— 
the Incarnation and the Atonement do 
not make sense 

Another obstacle that is usually accen- 
‘uated rather than cleared up in college 
is the persistent feeling that one religion 
is as good as another, and none of them 
is very good. This frame of mind is 
fostered by the social sciences, as com- 
monly taught. Students who have been 
immersed in anthropology or sociology 
rrow accustomed to thinking of religion 
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Do students think that sin is 
a mere matter of heredity 
and environment? 


as just another social institution—the 
product of a particular culture.” As one 
paper expressed it, “Why Christ? Why 
not Mohammed—if we are to believe that 
Christ is the Son of man and God, why 
is it also not equally probable that Mo- 
hammed is the prophet of the one God 
... 2” Sometimes this relativism—‘it’s 
all in the way you look at it”—goes so far 
that the student finds it impossible to deal 
with words like “good” and “evil”’—he 
can think only of conforming or not con- 
forming to the customs of a given civili- 
zation, without ever inquiring whether the 
customs are good or bad. 

A general feeling that a Christian can’t 
have any fun was evident in many of the 
answers. One student plaintively told of 
an incident: “I know of a young girl 
who, in order to teach Sunday school. 
had to sign a promise that she would not 
dance as long as she taught. Why should 
she have to give up a perfectly innocent 
thing like dancing, because she started 
teaching Sunday school?” It seems dis- 
tressingly clear that too much religious 
instruction is still negative and that the 
result is either to raise up Pharisees or 
to provoke this acid student reaction: 
“From the outside there seems to be a 
singular lack of laughter concerned with 
Christianity. Of my friends who profess 
to be Christians. I only ask to be left 
alone—and I shall leave them alone. and 
we all shall be happy.” 

Three other stumbling blocks were listed 
in about 10 percent of the themes: the 
problem of suffering, the question of mit 
acles, and the feeling that Christianity is 
old-fashioned. 

“Why, if there is a God 
inite the world in one universal Christian 
Church, so that the world could see peact 
some day? Why does a God so powerful 
not stop all the misery, wars, and un- 
happiness in the world today?” 
words. God should intervene with a mir- 
acle. But miracles fall under equal disap- 
proval. They are regarded as impossibl 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS—————"—""" 


violations of scientific laws and thus au- 
tomatically discredited. One student went 
so far as to suggest that they are in bad 
taste: “Christianity seems almost crude 
in the way that it places emphasis on the 
spectacular. It’s almost like a carnival 
barker at a freak show.” 

The feeling that Christianity is old- 
fashioned takes many forms. Its theology 
is considered superstitious and pre-scien- 
tific. Some students frankly admit that 
its moral demands are too much, as in 
this quotation: “In this day and age some 
of my friends feel it’s impossible to ac- 
cept Christianity—being kind and a bro- 
ther to all men—without being knifed in 
the back. The world is too rotten for even 
the power of Christianity to save it.” 

Mostly, however, there is simply the 
general impression that Christianity is like 
Gramma’s wedding dress up in the attic, 
smelling faintly of old lavender, quaint to 
look at, but not suitable for wearing to the 
pan-hellenic ball. 


Waar DOES IT ADD UP TO? If you have 
a child who will be going to college in a 
few years, is there anything you can do 
now so that he will be better prepared to 
meet the shocks and doubts that are ab- 
solutely certain to come his way? 

On looking over the list of the ten 
most common stumbling blocks, I see that 
there are really three underlying causes. 
The first I shall call the “spirit of the 
times”—the unspoken assumption that 
the newest thing is always best simply 
because it is new; that science is the 
answer to every problem; that religion 
is a useless survival from the dark ages. 
These assumptions, and the idea of in- 
evitable progress involved in them, are 
beginning to wear thin after two world 
wars, but it will be some time before 
most college students find this out. Mean- 
while, I’m not sure that we can do much 
in a direct way to counteract the spirit of 
the times, except to demonstrate, when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself, that 
its assumptions are contradicted both by 
history and common sense. 


Tess is something that can be done 
about the second underlying cause—igno- 
rance. The average boy or girl comes to 
college with a very disjointed, haphazard 
knowledge of the basic teachings of Chris- 
tianity. Such scraps of religious instruc- 
tion cannot stand up against “the spirit 
of the times” or a systematic philosophy 
of materialism. Better religious educa- 
tion would clear up many of the appar- 
ent stumbling blocks. For example, it 
would make a boy or girl see why there 
is no genuine conflict between science and 
religion. The Incarnation, the Resurrec- 
tion, and the other miracles—understood 
in the framework of Christian doctrine— 
would seem not capricious violations of 
natural laws but rather the decisive mo- 
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ments when God stepped directly into the 
picture. 

I doubt that even the best Sunday 
schools can do the job adequately. The 
major responsibility must fall on parents. 


| If they are appalled, they can use the 
Presbyterian Church’s new curriculum 
materials and educate themselves while 


| joyable 


educating their children. In teaching re- 
ligion, it would be very helpful to deal 
occasionally with the problems likely to 
college, such as the “conflict of 
science and and 
claim to be revelation of God. 


arise in 
religion” 
a unique 


A COLLEGE STUDENT with a sturdy back- 


ground of religious instruction is less 


likely to assume that one can be a Chris- 
tian only by closing his eyes, stopping 
both ears, and leaping—or, as one paper 


vividly expressed it: “I suppose that some 
day, when I am older and my mind is too 
tired to ask ‘Why?’ and when I am weak 
submit, I shall accept Chris- 
the weakness of old age as I 
innocence of childhood.” 


enough to 
tianity in 
did in the 


Lopsided Christianity 


One particular aspect of ignorance is 
worth noticing. Many students have been 
exposed to a lukewarm or lopsided Chris- 
tianity. Some come from homes where 
the children were 
school by parents who rarely 
church. Others were brought up in such 

dour atmosphere of “thou shalt not” 
that to them Christianity is a list of en- 


things you can’t do. Lukewarm 


| Christianity leads to indifference, and lop- 





sided Christianity sets the stage for fu- 
ture revulsion against everything savoring 
of religion. 

The third underlying cause is simply 
that any normal adolescent is panting to 
cut the apron strings. Going away to col- 
lege gives him his opportunity. He is 
tired of taking his ideas and attitudes 
from his parents; he wants to think every- 
thing out for himself. 
that mother and father are old-fashioned 
and unimaginative. Anything they be- 
lieve is presumed false unless strong evi- 
dence can be found for it. 


Tue ADOLESCENT rebels against his par- 


| ents’ religion as part of a general declara- 


easy purchase of new books. | 


tion of independence. Often this is a good 
thing, though it may provide some pain- 
ful years to the parents anxiously watch- 
ing on the sidelines. If a student has been 
thoroughly instructed in Christianity and 
if his family life has shown him a full- 
bodied, warm-blooded Christianity in ac- 
tion, he is pretty sure to work his way 
back to faith in time. And when he does, 


| it will be deeper and stronger because of 


all his questionings. It will be a first- 
hand faith, based on his own thought and 


| experience—not something he meekly in- 
| herited. 


He is convinced | 


| teaches you 
| home. 


Christianity’s | 


hustled off to Sunday | 
went to | 
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World Youth Conference 
To Meet in India 


A world conference of Christian young 
people will be held in southern India in 
December, 1952. Approximately 300 
young people will attend, about two-thirds 
of them from various parts of Asia. 

The conference was scheduled this sum- 
mer by the World Christian Youth Com- 
mission which met in Whitby, Ontario, 
Canada. This is the coordinating agency 
for five international Christian organiza- 
tions: the youth department of the World 
Council of Churches, the World’s Alli- 
ance of YMCA’s, the World’s YWCA, 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation. 

Announcement of the Asian conference 
was made in a “Call” issued by the Com- 
mission to Christian youth of the entire 
world, urging them to concern themselves 
with evangelism and to support young 
Christians in Asia, which it said is “a 
center of spiritual struggle and oppor- 
tunity for Christian youth.” 

An India executive on the Commission 
stated her belief that both East and West 
will benefit from the gathering. 

“By seeing people with real reasons for 
fear, yet who do not fear, Westerners 
might see their own fears in a better 
perspective,” Miss Sarah Chakko of Luck- 
now, India, said. 


Englewood Teen-agers 
Publish Devotional Book 


Senior high young people of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Englewood, New 
Jersey, have written a booklet of devo- 
tions that is rapidly achieving nation-wide 
success. 

Called Christian Youth Writes—Devo- 
tions for Young People, it was published 
early this summer to aid in the church’s 
building fund. Since it came out, it has 
been acclaimed by the Englewood Press- 
Journal, The New York Times, the New 
York Daily News, and Newsweek maga- 
zine. Letters and requests from all parts 
of the country have come to the Rev- 
erend Merlin Ditmer, adult adviser. The 
booklet is being distributed in Japan, has 
been praised in England by the youth 
chairman of the British Council of 
Churches, and was distributed in Euro- 
pean work camps by two young people 
who worked in them this summer. 

The book consists of a four-week series 
of daily meditations and prayers under the 
headings: Love, World Christian Citizen- 
ship Today, Questions, and Prayer, and 
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is characterized by its frank approach to 
teen-age problems. 

Typical are the statements by Judson 
Murray, now in the Navy: “We are 


spoiled brats. . .. If lunch is not ready 
by 1:00 we put up an awful squawk, but 
imagine what it would be like if we didn’t 
know whether we would have another 
meal in the next three days.” 

“Forgive me for going along with the 
crowd—for hearing un-funny jokes about 
people who are different from me and for 
saying nothing . .” Jeanne McKee 
wrote in a prayer. “What I really be- 
lieve in has got to hold all the way 
through. It has got to be high enough and 
good enough to meet the test of school— 
and home—and work—and the army, 
maybe. The world has never given us 
anything higher than Jesus, and I will 
not choose the low,” said Bill Smith. 

Commenting on world citizenship, 
Marcia Lockwood wrote, “Almost nine- 
teen hundred and fifty years ago there 
was one man who had a formula for 
World Christian citizenship. That man 
was Jesus. Unfortunately, the world has 
never seen fit to follow his formula.” 

“People are afraid to love. afraid it 
might hurt their business or popularity. 

Too many of us moan over the sin- 
fulness of man... but are critical and 
harsh with others,” wrote Elinor Lock- 
wood. 

All the material was originally written 
by the young people for their Youth 
Church services. Since Mr. Ditmer be- 
came youth pastor four years ago they 
have regularly conducted their own serv- 
ices each Sunday at 9:30 a.m. Last sum- 





mer, looking over the accumulation of 
material, they decided to cull out the best 
of the meditations. It took editor Carol 
Beaumont, a junior high school student, 
and four helpers a year to do the job. 

After the book was printed, the young 
people found themselves facing a bill of 
$116. Even by selling each copy for fifty 
cents, they were worried about the fi- 
nances. Then Newsweek came out with a 
story about them, and mentioned the bill. 
From Mississippi came a check for the 
entire sum. The young donor said 
he had read the story and wanted to pay 
the church back for its kindness when he 
was in Englewood. As a veteran just out 
of service, he took a room there, bor- 
rowed a typewriter from Mr. Ditmer, and 
launched a writing career. Later in Mis- 
sissippi he made good. 

What the teen-agers say in their 
book about Christian living is supple- 
mented in their own activities. They 
regularly spend evenings packing clothes 
for Europe at Church World Service 
Headquarters in New York city and ex- 
change meetings and parties with Harlem 
and Puerto Rican young people from New 
York’s Lower East Side. In Englewood, 
they were instigators of Fellowship 
Church, made up of two representatives 
from each senior high Protestant youth 
group in town. Fellowship Church meets 
five times a year and conducts joint proj- 
ects in between. One of the projects, 
started by the First Presbyterian group, 
led to renovation of a substandard house. 


National Youth Awards 
Go to Presbyterians 

A Presbyterian boy and girl will enter 
college this month as winners of two na- 
tional youth awards. 

They are Robert Good, Dayton, Ohio, 
winner of a $4,800 Junior Achievement 











@ Personality Profile 
Bill Herd 


Entering McCormick Seminary in 
Chicago this month is twenty-five- 
year-old Bill Herd, who for three 
years has been pastor of the Clarks- 
ville Pleasant Valley Church in the 
heart of the Monongahela coal belt 
in Pennsylvania. Bill was also a stu- 
dent at Waynesburg College, but 
under his leadership the church, pre- 
viously vacant, increased its church 
school attendance to 188. Since the 
building could seat only 150, the min- 
ers got to work and dug a basement 
during last winter's strike. Now they 
are working on a new addition—and 
looking for a new minister. 
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Robert Good 


award; and Carol Hoff, Phoenix, Arizona, 
winner of a $1,600 Parshad Youth Week 
award. 

Robert is one of five high school stu- 
dents to win Eisenhower Scholarships, 
given for the first time this year to young 
people who have made outstanding records 
in Junior Achievement, Inc., a teen-age 
organization of companies in which high 
school young people produce and sell their 
own products. His company was the Hi- 
Lites, Inc., a teen-age radio company 
which had a weekly half-hour news and 
talent show over Dayton station WING. 

The award is donated by the Readers’ 
Digest Foundation and carries a stipend 
of $1.200 a year for four years of under- 
graduate study at Columbia University. 

Son of one of the victims of the 
Shangri-La crash in Hollandia. New 
Guinea, in 1945, Bob has been active in 
both school and church affairs and has 
won national public speaking and debate 
contests. 

Carol Hoff, winner of the Parshad 
Scholarship award, was given the award 
on the basis of her church activities and 
an essay. She will receive $400 a year for 
four years and a four-year scholarship to 
a United Christian Youth Movement 
regional planning conference. 

Now a student at Phoenix Junior Col- 
lege, Carol will enter Presbyterian-related 
Occidental College in Los Angeles. She 
is a member of the National Honor Soci- 
ety and her church Westminster Fellow- 
ship and president of the Arizona Chris- 
tian Youth Council. 

An Oklahoma City boy was the other 
Parshad Scholarship winner. He is Charles 
Wilson, a member of the Disciples of 
Christ Church. 

Among regional winners of the Parshad 
$250 annual college scholarships and sum- 
mer conference awards are Presbyterians 
Jean Laurie, Buffalo, New York; Helen 
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Marie Bilhorn. Rochester, New York 
Donna = Sublette Detroit Michigan 
Gwendolyn Litherland. Denver, Colorado; 
Patricia Kindrick. Helena, Montana, and | 
Linda Peele. Covina, California 

The scholarships are made possible by | 
Methodist layman Alfred H. Avery. Mal- 
den, Massachusetts. They are adminis- 


tered through the International Council of 
Religious Education. 


Trip to Japan To Be 
Contest Award 


A contest to determine who will go to 
Japan and present the good-will scroll of 
American young people is being sponsored 
by the Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation as part of its youth 
campaign for funds for the new university 
at Mitaka. Japan. 

A young man and a young woman be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-four years old 
will be chosen on the basis of their ability 
to speak for the youth of the United 
States and Canada and a presentation 
speech which they submit to the Founda- 
tion by midnight or before December 30. 

The competition is open to all persons 
in this age range who have contributed 
to the International Christian University 
Youth campaign and signed the donor’s 
roster by October 29, the closing date of 
the campaign. Manuscripts are not to 
exceed 1,000 words, and are to be sub- 
mitted to Miss Ruth Miller. National 
Youth Director, International Christian 
University headquarters, 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. Announce- 
ment of the awards will be made by the 
judges as soon after December 30 as 
possible. 

The winners will travel to Japan during 
the summer of 1951 and formally present 
the scroll bearing the names of the thou- 
sands of young people who have con- 
tributed to the youth campaign. For the 
best letter written by a boy and a girl tell- 
ing “Why I contributed to the Interna- 
tional Christian University campaign and 
signed the roster for peace and goodwill,” 
a $500 government bond will be awarded. 
Letters are not to exceed 1,000 words and 
must be submitted by December 30. 


Parsons Raises Standards 


Presbyterian-related Parsons College, 
Fairfield, lowa. has been re-accredited by 
the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Parsons lost its accreditation in 1947 
because of deficiencies in finances and 
other areas. The college immediately 
launched a program of rehabilitation of 
the physical plant and revision of the 
curriculum. 
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RADIO AND TY 





By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


H' ARING THE SERVICE on the hotel radio 
was worth missing a weekend at 
home,” wrote a travelling man. An aged 
shut-in wrote that after happening to dial 
to The Cathedral Hour she listened to 
“one of the grandest ministers I ever 
heard” and has tuned to that program 
every Sunday since. Another letter stated 
that the writer had decided to become a 
tither as a result of one of the radio ser- 
mons. Such is the response of some of 
the estimated 50,000 who hear the broad- 
casts on station WHBC of the services of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Canton. 
Ohio, conducted by minister George E 
Parkinson. 

It all began when the radio station offi- 
cials six years ago asked Dr. Parkinson 
if he would help them inaugurate a relig- 
ious program. This young pastor, who 
had already established something of a 
reputation for an _ intensive ministry 
through his average of forty to fifty pas- 
toral calls a week, saw in radio the possi- 
bility of adding an extensive ministry as 
well. The station suggested that the pro- 
gram be called The Cathedral Hour and 
that no mention be made of the name of 
the church or the minister. The station 
wanted a Christian program without a 
sectarian label. First Church decided this 
was an opportunity to render a service 
whether they received credit or not. 

Letters to the station and word of 
mouth reports indicate that the effort is 
worthwhile. Of course, a lamp cannot 
long be “hid under a bushel,” and the 
station always answers the questions of 
inquirers concerning the origin of the 
broadcasts. and it forwards to Dr. Par- 
kinson the requests for copies of the ser- 
mons and for personal counselling. 

There are hazards in putting a micro- 
phone in a pulpit. Would the fact that 
members of the church could hear the 
service at home on the radio decrease 
church attendance? This was one of the 
hazards, and George Parkinson knew it. 
But he reports the attendance at the serv- 
ices of worship has consistently increased 
since the broadcasting began 

Another hazard had to do with the effect 
upon the service of accepting the time 
and accoustical requirements of radio. 
Would these disciplines mar the worship 
or alter the effectiveness of sermons being 
preached to a visible congregation? In a 
church there is a group experience and 


The 


Cathedral Hour 


a group audience whereas on the air, how- 
ever large the number of listeners, the 
speaker is talking to people in ones or 
twos. In a sanctuary there is the conta- 
gion of group interest; on the air there 
is only intimate, friendly talk by the 
broadcaster to the individual. 

The Cathedral Hour indicates that radio 
can be made to improve the service for 
the visible audience. Dr. Parkinson en- 
deavors to make each worshiper feel the 
service and the sermon are for him. Such 
personal preaching is not only good radio 





but is mighty helpful to those in the pews 
Furthermore. worshipers like the more 
compact and logical sermons which the 
time limitations of radio encourage. “Dead 
air” is to be avoided in broadcasting, and 
a congregation appreciates a service that 
marches forward without awkward pauses 

When there is to be a Communion serv- 
ice, baptism, or the reception of mem- 
bers, it is the custom in the Canton 
church to close the broadcast part of the 
service with a hymn and proceed with the 
Communion or the baptism with the mi- 
crophones turned off. The station, being 
advised of these special occasions, can 
fill the remainder of this time with appro- 
priate religious music. Most radio peo- 
ple and religious broadcasters seem to 
agree that it is next to imnossible to 
broadcast successfully these more inti- 
mate experiences of congregational wor- 
ship. 

George Parkinson told me not long age 
that he never approaches his pulpit with 
its radio microphone without hearing that 
ancient request, “Sir, we would see 
Jesus.” His is the great privilege of utter- 
ing words that may be translated by 
the minds of some radio listeners into 
glimpses of eternal truth. 
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Letter 


To a Bereaved Friend 


Lp dear feud, 


We have just come away from you, but 
this deep and tragic experience keeps you 
in our thoughts. So, as I think of you 
trving to absorb all that has happened, 
may I share with you. as your friend, 
some of your pain and grief? 

The service moved us all very deeply. 
It was right and good that it was held in 
the church that has meant so much to 
vour family. I am sure that we were all 
thinking of those other times. too, when 
we came together there for baptism. wed- 
dings. festival occasions, and the Sunday 
I am glad you wanted the hymns 
ind the statement of our faith. The way 
the congregation shared in the service was 
1 real tribute to their understanding of 
Christianity. That there were flowers only 
on the altar seemed so fitting. It is a 
mature practice to express sympathy with 
living memorials. The burial service is in- 
comparable in its simplicity and sensitive- 
ness, and it brought great strength to all 
of us. 

How beautiful is this thought of a 
praver: “from strength to strength, in 
the life of perfect service.”” We know that 
this one we loved and who loved us is all 
right. This is the teaching and the prom- 
ise of our Lord. 

Nevertheless, your pain goes on. The 
} 


worid 


services. 


soon forgets, but you cannot forget. 
Your grief is deep within and sometime 
ong, long from now, when you think you 
have forgotten, it yet remains with you 
This is why I feel compelled to write 
this way 
Do not hesitate to admit your grief to 
vourself. to your friends, and to the liv- 


Ine 


God. Your sorrow is a measure of 


your love. and it is nature’s way of help- 
ing you through this valley of the shadow. 
Many of us keep these things all bottled 
up inside, and it is not good. Cry, if you 
feel like crying, and know release from 
all this tension. God understands your 
tears. What a wonderfully human thing 
it was that Jesus wept for a friend who 
had died. 

You have a few intimate and under- 
standing friends. Let go with them too. 
This is what friends are for. Talk with 
them about your affections and your sor- 
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row. This is one way in which they can 
really help, and in letting them, you will 
help them. You know, of course, that this 
does not mean a sentimental evoking of 
their sympathy for yourself. That would 
not help either vou or them 

Do not hold back from God. Go to 
Him like a little child and open your heart 
What you cannot tell your friends, you 
can tell Him. For with the experience of 
death are many strange thoughts. In odd 
and devious ways there come feelings of 
guilt and petty worries that must be con- 
fessed to One who is almighty and merci- 
ful. God is our Father and He knows His 


children with all their human frailty and 
strange mixtures of goodness and errant 
waywardness. Do not hesitate to go to 
your clergyman. His experience has 
taught him much about the problems of 
grief, and he can help you. That is one 
of his pastoral responsibilities. 

Such a spiritual experience as you arte 
now passing through must normally be ac- 
companied by certain physical reactions. 
rhis means that many months of difficulty 
may be ahead of you. You may sleep 
poorly, and you may lose your appetite 
A myriad number of little fears and prob- 
lems will beset you. You will know fa- 
tigue and nervous tension and despair and 
frustration. Many times you will not un- 
derstand yourself or your reactions, and 
you will worry. But all these things will 
pass. They will work out all right so 
long as you understand them as a part 
of the whole experience of separation and 
death. 

Because of this troubled period, it 
unwise to make momentous decisions un- 


til your feet are squarely on the ground 
again. A decision made now when your 
perspective is out of focus is not the same 
decision you would make sixteen months 
from now. Be patient about time 

There is much therapeutic value in get 
ting back to work at once. People will 
urge you to take a vacation. Save that 
for a little later 
your vocation with all your powers. Your 
healing must come from the inside. Do 
not depend on palliatives. They have their 
use. but they will not heal you. They will 
momentarily refresh you, but they cannot 
save you. They are surface things, and 
your wound must heal from the inside to 
the outside. That is why discipline and 
work and an ordered life are important 
More than alcohol or drugs or escapist 


For now, plunge into 
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amusements, your work restores the true 
and right perspective. 

Two ways are open before you. Yoy 
will know these more clearly than I can 
write of them. They might almost be de- 
scribed as the roads to hell or to heaven. 
They are the way of rebellion and the 
way of acceptance. The first way is to 
fight what has happened. You can re- 
fuse to accept it. You can become bitter 
and cynical and uncharitable in disposi- 
tion. You can grow mad with God and 
mad with people. You can become a lit- 
tle warped and stunted spirit who rebels 
because life has been unkind to you. You 
can take your vengeance on God and peo- 
ple, and you will become in your own 
eyes a despised person. 

The second way is the road of accep- 
tance. It has happened. You do not know 
why, but there it is. It is beyond your 
scope to change this fact of life. But 


“O God, author of the 
world’s joy, bearer of the 
world’s pain; make us glad 
‘that we are men and that we 
have inherited the 
burden; deliver us from the 


world’s 


luxury of cheap melancholy; 
and, at the heart of all our 
trouble and sorrow, let un- 
conquerable gladness dwell; 
through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.“ Amen. 


From Prayers and Meditations 
by HENRY SYLVESTER NASH | 


your life may grow and change because 
of the fact. There is meaning in all the 
movements of the infinite God. 

The way of acceptance ushers you into 
a vast company of people. Some of these 
people you know, and some of them you 
do not know. They are the host of souls 
who bear the mark of pain. You will rec- 
ognize that you are not alone and that 
your pain in comparison is very small in- 
deed. Be humble about this grief. 

The way of acceptance brings you clos- 
er to Christ, and the meaning of his Cross. 
The way of acceptance brings you closer 
to Christ and the power of his Resurrec- 
tion. The living Christ is not apart from 
you. He is with you. He knows your 
grief, and he shares it with you. The 
way of acceptance brings you closer to 
God because this one you love is with him 
forevermore. So may Christian joy dwell 
within you to make even good come from 
all this mystery of pain. Your friend, 


G.L.C. 
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Question: Comment on the use of 
the word new in Luke 22:20. Mat- 
thew and Mark do not use it. 

Answer: Let us quote the verse in 


question: “This cup is the new testament 


in my blood, which is shed for you.” It 
is true that the best Greek manuscripts 
of Mark and Matthew do not use the 
word new. Both Luke and Paul do. To 


Jesus, the important fact about this cove- 
nant was that it was ratified in his blood, 
not in the blood of oxen (Exodus 24:8). 
The contrast was between Jesus's blood 
and the blood oxen, between the 
newness and the oldness of the two cove- 
however, 


not 


nants. His disciples recognized, 
that it was also a new covenant, as well, 
as a different sort of covenant: so Luke, 


Paul, I Corinthians 11:25, and Hebrews 
8:13; 9:15 speak of the new covenant. 
Both the old covenant and the new were 
ratified in blood, what was writ- 
ten in blood was believed to be indelible. 
The old covenant could only make men 
ceremonially clean, while the blood of the 
new covenant could cleanse the conscience 
(Hebrews 9:15). 


because 


There was sent me a 
newspaper clipping headed “On 
What Day of the Week Was Our 
Lord Crucified?” There was a re- 
quest for comment. The clipping is 
too long to quote here. I hope the 
answer will be intelligible. 

Answer: This article, maintaining that 
the crucifixion occurred on Wednesday 
rather than Friday, is contrary to the 
Scripture and to all of Christian tradi- 
tion. It is filled with specious reasoning. 
Its intent is to “defend” Scripture by hu- 
man ingenuity, rather than by the 
mony of Scripture itself. 

All four Gospels state that the cruci- 
fixion occurred on the “Preparation,” 
paraskeue. This Greek word was the 
technical word for Friday in the second 
century A.D. It appears in this sense in 
the Didache, The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, about 120 ap. In modern 
Greek, it is still the technical word for 
Friday. After saying, “It was the Prepara- 
tion,” Mark adds, “that is, the day be- 
fore the Sabbath” (15:42). John dates 
the crucifixion by saying, “It was Prep- 
aration of the Passover,” paraskeue tou 
pascha: i.e., it was Friday of Passover week. 

Not only do all of the Gospels place 
the crucifixion on Friday, but Christian 
tradition also has been consistent in plac- 
ing the crucifixion on Friday. The news- 
paper columnist who put forth the theory 
that Jesus was crucified on Wednesday, al- 
though a nationally known fundamental- 


Question: 


testi- 
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ist, is simply treating his readers to “a 
fine modern idea” that has basis in 
Scripture or Christian tradition. 


no 


Question: Explain Matthew 2 
and Micah 6:7,8. Are they not deal- 
ing with the same thing? 


Answer: Matthew 23:23 reads: “Woe 
unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise 


and cummin, and have omitted the weight- 


ier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 
and faith: these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.” This 


verse deals with a well nigh universal 
failure on the part of religious people: 
the tendency to magnify the trivial and 
ignore the vital in religion. The Germans 
have a proverb to describe this type of 
mind: Er sieht den Wald vor Baume nicht, 


He cannot see the woods for the trees. 

The legalistic mind takes pleasure in 
magnifying the rules of religion until they | 
are more important than the people in- | 
volved. The mint, the and the | 
cummin were garden herbs of very little 
value, so it was a “cheap” thing to tithe 
them; but such religionists neglect right- 
eousness, mercy, and faith. Such people 
make the institution more important than 
the people. It exists not to serve them, 
but they to serve it. This is what Jesus 
had reference to in Mark 2:27,28, when 
he said, ‘The Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath,.... ” The 
Christian religion is concerned with hu- 
man personality and its wholesome growth, 
rather than with forms, rules, 
and rituals. 

Micah 6:7,8 was dealing with the same 
shenintabais in religion. The people said, 
“Wherewith shall I come before the Lord 
and bow myself before the high God? 
shall I come before Him with burnt of- 
ferings, with calves of a year old? Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of 
rams or tens of thousands of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my firstborn for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin 
of my soul?” The complaint is that God 
is wholly unreasonable. There is nothing 
we can do to please him. The prophet re- 
plied to this kind of casuistry with verse 

“He hath showed you, O man, what is 
good” etc. There are three things that 
God requires of us: to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God. Some theologians object to this 
statement of religion on the ground that 
it does not rise above the humanistic 
level. Walking humbly with God includes 
all that is characteristic of a godly life, 
including fellowship with God, and obe- 
dient service to God. 


anise, 


ceremonies, 


23:23 | 
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In another place, Jesus summarized the 
essence of religion by saying that there 
were two great fundamental principles in 
both Judaism and Christianity. See Mat- 
thew 22:37-40. “The law and the proph- 
ets” in verse 40 was the regular way of 
referring to the Old Testatment in Jesus’s 
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Question: In Studies in the Gospel 
of John, the author, John L. Hill, 
says in commenting on the death of 
Christ: “It may be observed that the 
words, which is broken, in I Corin- 
thians 11:24 are not in the best 
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By CLARA J. SMITH 


EFF WAS LYING COVERED UP on the liv- 
J ing room davenport when the door bell 
rang. The water was running in the bath- 
room upstairs where his mother was tak- 
ing care of Jerry, his twin brother who 
could not walk. He knew she would not 
hear the bell, but he let it ring a second 
time before he pushed the blanket back 
and went to the door in his pajamas. 
Nobody was there, but on the sill was a 
package. 

Jeff picked it up and read the writing 
on the wrapping—‘For a Sick Boy.” An- 
other present for Jerry, of course. He 
got all the presents. Then he read the 
writing again—‘“For a Sick Boy.” Say, 
he was a sick boy himself. Home from 
school almost a week, and maybe he 
wouldn’t be well enough to go back to- 
morrow as he’d planned. He lay down 
again, holding the package in his hands. 
Yes sir, he was going to be the sick boy to 
get this present. Jerry would never miss it. 

But when he heard his mother coming 
down the stairs he hid the package under 
his pillow. She looked into the room and 
smiled and then went on to the kitchen 
to prepare a tray for Jerry. 

Usually Jeff helped her, but today he 
didn’t quite feel like it. When he heard 
her go back upstairs, he looked at the 
package again. Then slowly he went to 
his own room to open it. His mother 
heard him and called, “If you’re feeling 
better, Jerry would enjoy a game of 
checkers.” He dropped the package into 
his tool chest as he went into his mother’s 
room, which was Jerry’s, too. 


Jeff's Decision 


Usually he and Jerry had lots of fun 
playing games. They were both good 
players and good sports, too, whether 
winners or losers. But today when Jerry 
won two games in succession, Jeff was 
angry and wouldn’t play any more. Jerry 
lay back among the pillows, a puzzled ex- 
pression on his face. Jeff was never like 
that. He asked Jeff if he would like to 
continue reading from Treasure /sland. 
But Jeff didn’t feel like reading either. 
He turned on Jerry’s radio for him and 
went across the hall to his own room and 
shut the door. 

He had just lifted the chest lid when 
he heard his mother coming so he closed 
it again. She rapped on the door and 
then came in to take His temperature. 
“Tt’s still normal,” she said, “but your 
eyes don’t look right. They look unhappy, 
and Jerry seems to be unhappy too. Is 
something bothering you?” When he 
didn’t answer, she gave him a pat on the 
shoulder and went out. 

Jeff closed the door again and took the 
package out of the chest. He took off 
the outside wrapping and found a long, 
slender, white box and a note, signed by 
Mr. and Mrs. White, the neighbors. When 
Jeff started to read it, he couldn’t believe 
his eyes. It was for him. 

“Dear Jeff, we are sorry you are sick, 
and we miss you very much. We think 
you are a fine boy, helping your mother 
and running errands for us and being a 
pal to your brother. We hope you will 
like this gift we bought for you.” 

Then Jeff opened the box. Boy, what 
a present—a gold pencil with a flashlight 

A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 





in the end. The kids at school would 
think that was something when he showed 
it to them it was really his. 

But he wondered why he didn’t feel 
happy about it. He sat there a long time, 
turning the little light on and off. Finally 
he got up and went into Jerry’s room. 
Jerry was just lying there with the radio 
turned off. ‘He ought to get all the pres- 
ents,” Jeff thought. 

His brother looked up when Jeff laughed 
and held out the pencil. 

“Look, Jerry,” he said, “it’s a pencil 
with a light in the end. The Whites got it 
for you. Now when you're awake in the 
night you can write me a letter.” 


Jeu TOOK THE PENCIL and turned the 
little light on and off. Then he said, 
“It’s about the nicest present I ever had. 
You may borrow it whenever you want 
to. Seems like I get all the presents.” 

“Aw shucks,” said Jeff, “who cares 
about presents? Bet I can beat you at 
checkers now.” 

“Bet you can’t,” laughed Jerry. 

Their mother came to see what all the 
laughing and talking was about. When 
Jerry showed her the gold pencil with the 
magic light, she asked, “Where did it 
come from?” 

“Oh, the Whites left it,” Jeff said. 

“But when?” she persisted. 

“When I was on the davenport and you 
were busy with Jerry,” he replied, not 
looking at her. She realized that he wasn’t 
telling her all about it. But she was sure 
that he had solved some problem and 
would tell her about it when the time 
came. 





“© small church in a small town’ 
A’ pretty well describes us,” 
(says Mrs. A. M. Stebbins, of the 
Friends Church, Buttalo, Iowa). 
“But our problems—our money- 
raising problems in particular — 
aren't small 

“So far as the actual business 
of running the church is con- 
cerned, it is pretty much up to a 
group which we call the Golden 
Rule Class. This responsibility 
has fallen to us because there 
was seemingly no one else to take 
it. We have met church needs in 
a very substantial way by follow- 
ing suggestions outlined in the 
Doehla Money-Raising Plan. As 
our needs increase, we find it is 
only necessary to show the cards 
to a few more people. The results 
are highly gratifying.” 


Does your church need money? 
Here's a way to raise it, easily and 
with dignity through the tested and 
proven Doehla Money-Raising Plan. 

It’s so much easier to raise money for 
your church when you and your church 
group can offer an excellent value in 
something which people need, want, and 
have to buy ANYWAY. And they do 
buy greeting cards, stationery, and gift- 
wrappings al/ year ’round. 

The Doehla assortments therefore not 
only meet a definite need; they are also 
more beautiful and much more reason- 
able in price. So it is not surprising that 
folks love to look over these lovely 
Doehla assortments and are glad to order 
several boxes each, 


you can raise funds for 
Youu Churelv 
with Doehla Greeting 


Cards, Stationery, and 
Gift Wrappings 


Copyright, 1950, by Harry Doehla Co. 


Ul 


> Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


Seeeeeeeceeeesveeeseeeeeeeeeeesneeeeeee 


The Doehla Money-Raising Plan has 
been especially designed for church 
groups—both large and small—by one of 
America’s leading experts on community 
money-raising methods. Whether the goal 
is $50, $500, $1,000, or as much more as 
is needed, this Plan can help you and your 
group reach that goal more quickly. A 
complete manual of operation (which 
will be sent free and without obligation ) 
shows how to organize committees, dele- 
gate duties to each member, set up indi- 
vidual quotas with strong incentives to 
extra sales. It shows point-by-point and 
step-by-step how to develop a successful 
year-round money-making procedure. 





Money For Your Church — 
Deep Satisfaction For You 


You'll feel a deep sense of personal 
satisfaction when members of your 
group say to you, “THIS plan really 
works—it's going to produce the money 
we want for our church work.” 

Mail the coupon now, without obli- 
gation. In addition to the “Doehla 
Money-Raising Plan,” you will re- 
ceive free samples of the new 50 for $1 
“name-imprinted” cards and lovely 
Petal Script stationery. Also a few sam- 
ple boxes of other popular Doehla 
assortments—on approval—and details 
of generous profits, extra cash bonuses, 
Harry Doebla Co., Studio PR 89, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Dh you need, money fou: 


@ Church Mortgage 

Church Furniture, Coal, Carpets 
Building a New Church 

Local Charity Work 

Parsonage Fund 

Missionary Fund 

New Pipe Organ or Altar 
Stained-Glass Windows 
Maintenance and Improvement 
School, Nursery, or Hospital Fund 
Overseas Relief Fund 

Building Up Church Treasury 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Everything 
YOUR GROUP 
needs to start 

Making 


Get the complete 
Doehla Money-Rais- 
ing Plan for Church 
Groups. 


r---------- 


Name 


Address 


HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio PR 89, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Please send for FREE TRIAL—the Doehla Money-Raising Plan for 
church groups, including: a few sample box assortments on approval, 
and details of extra-profit cash bonus offer. Also send Free Samples 
of ‘‘name-imprinted”’ cards, Free Stationery Samples, and Free Book, 
“Doehla Money-Raising Plan.” 


(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 





City. 


--- State. 





PLEASE STATE ZONE NO. (IF ANY) 





